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ABSTRACT 
Joseph M. Brittain 


"NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS IN ALABAMA SINCE 1870" 


This study, based primarily on private and official 
documents and on newspapers, describes the Negroes! role in, 
and influence upon, Alabama politics since 1870. 

Enfranchised by the constitution di-awn in pursuance 
of the first Reconstruction Act, the Negro--in uneasy union 
with the Carpetbaggers and Scalawags--helved to control 


on edt 
Alabama for several years. The "white Supremists” had ab- 


stained from voting and had prevented the constitution from 


but Congress decided it had been adopted by a majority of 
the votes cast. By playing the three groups against one 
eénother, the "conservative democracy" was able to gain con- 
trol in 1874 and to write a constitution favorable to "white 
Supremacy." For the next sixteen years tiiese "Redeemers" 
tightened their hold on the state by various legislative acts-- 
a development that was made easier by the continual decline 
of the Republican opposition. 

The decade of the 1890's was marked by a lesvening of 
tne Democratic appeai for the Negro vote. Intra-varty diffi- 


culties were accerituated by the Populist movement; the "wnite 


SUD sina oie: epoeal WAS Stenped U ces Pouulism was “Tabsorved™ for 
e's = =~ -—? oO oho | ee 5 r oa ~ ~ - - 
wie Sane Of unity; and the Negro was disfranchised in 1901. 
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Property qualifications, as well as "understanding" require- 
ments, were imposed on potential Negro voters. 

Generally, the numerous requirements were not enforced 
against the whites, and fraud and intimidation were added to 
the legal restrictions against the Negroes. The most diffi- 
cult obstacles to overcome were the boards of registrars in 
each ccunty: they had almost unlimited power to exclude from 
the voterst lists anyone they desired to exclude. For the 
years from i90i to 1930 oniy a handful of Negroes were regis- 
tered to vote in Alabama, and even fewer were actual voters. 

In the 1930's the Supreme Court began to undermine 
the right of the party to determine the voters in the primary, 
and in 1949 it struck down the Boswell amendment to the 
Alabama constitution. This amendment was then replaced with 
to. Voter Qualification Amendment of 1951. The new measure 
omittei the “understand and explain" clause of its predecessor 
and required the Supreme Court of Alabama to prescribe a non- 
discriminatory and uniform questionnaire to be filled in for 
ait who applied for voter registration. To date, this measure 


has not been decisively tested in the courts. In spite cf the 


in the last twenty-five years about 40,000 Negroes navs teen 


added to the voters! lists. The number, however, is still far 
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PREFACE 


This study grew out of a long-time interest of 
the author in a general historical survey of Negro suffrage 
and the relation of the Negro to politics in the South. 
Accordingly, a master's thesis covering Negro suffrage 
in Georgia from 1877 to 1945 was completed in 1951. For 
a while there was hope that a more comprehensive study on 
Georgia could be made. However, the materials for such 
an investigation did not seem to pe readily accessible. 

In 1953 the author was employed at Alabama State 
College and happily discovered that mest of the material 
needed for a study of the Negro in post Civil War Alabama 
politics was available in the Alabama State Department of 
Archives ana History at Montgomery. 

The purpose of this survey is to show the political 
condition of the Negro in Alabam2a after the Civil War and 
his relation to, and influence upon, state politics. It 
is impossible to understand Alabama'ts political history 
without viewing the Negro in his proper historical per- 
spective. Whether in a passive or active role, tne Negro 
has been 4 significant political figure--and seemingly so 
will remain for a long time to come. Much ot the legis- 
lation passed in Alabama since the Civil War dealt with 
the Negro directiv or indirectly. 


Contemnorary newspapers, manuscripts of a vrivate 


and public nature, and official records of the state and 
subordinate units have been the chief raw materials for 
this investigation. Most of these data were found in the 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History at Mont- 
gomery, the Tuskegee Institute Library, the Alabama State 
College Library, and the Montgomery Public Library. A 
few other independent sources in and out of the state 
were consulted. 

The main source, contemnorary newspapers, was 
partisan in nature. To offset--or to balance--this par- 
tisanship a large mumber of newspapers with different 
points of view has been used. The political orientation 
of the newsparers cited has generally been indicated. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of assistance 
from the following: Dr. Chase C. Mooney for inspiring and 
guiding this study; Dr. Maurice G. Baxter of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Bernice Smith Andrews, Mrs. Jo Ann Robinson, 
Dr. L. D. Reddick, Dr. Ralph Bryson, and Dr. Joseph T. 
Brocks of Alabama State College for their reading cf var- 
ious drafts of the typescript; Mrs. Mary L. Aiken and Miss 
Frances Hails of the Alabama Department of Archives and 
nistory, Mrs. Jessie P. Guzman of Tuskegee Institute, Miss 
Ollie L. Brown, Miss Frances M. Follard and other staff 
members of the Alabama State College Library for graciousl 


making available the materials in their libraries; and 


last but far from least my wife and daughters for patient 
toleration of the inconveniences incident to the production 


of this work. 


CHAPTER I 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION, 1870-1874 


Within a period of four years, 1870-1874--a 
portion of the decade following the Civil War in which 
Alabama was dominated by Scalawags, Carpetbaggers, and 
federal troops--the white man's movement or counter-rev- 
olution had placed him again in the political saddle in 
Alabama. He had diminished the rights of the Negro to 
the noint, of, but not quite, inviting federal interven- 
tion. He set in motion a plan to perpetuate white supréii- 
acy through the establishment of a wha... man's party and 
certain control devices. Negroes, unhappy with their 
position in the Republican party and frustrated over the 
assertion that they were not wanted in the party of their 
former master, retaliated against what they considered 
the unwarranted attitude of both parties; by memorial- 
izing Congress and by other means they showed their gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the situation. 

The first Reconstruction Act had permitted Alabama 
to call a constitutional convention as a part of the re- 
admission process. The memvers of this convention were to 
be chosen by universal manhood suffrage and were, among 
other things, to establish for Alabama a state government 
guaranteeing Negro suffrage. The military cdiiiiandes: of 


the district, General John Pope, was ordered to register 


those eligible in the state, and call for a vote on the 
question of a convention and the election of delegates. 
He decreed that boards of registration be created, and 
each board was to consist of two whites and one Negro.+ 

Recommenauations for the Boards of Registrars began 
to pour into the office of William H. Smith, the Union 


sympathizer appointed head of registration, Joseph C. 


Bradlev 
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the leading North Alabama Republican, recommended 
the first Negro for registrar, Reverend Alfred Barnett, 
chairman of the colored Republican county committee of 
Huntsville.< Several other Negroes oven the state were 
recommended; mere were from North Alabama where the non- 
slaveholding whites were most embittered over Negro en- 
franchisement than from any other section. These "north- 
ern" whites contended that Negro enfranchisement would 
tRobert Rhodes, "The Registration of Voters and the 
Election of Delegates to the Reconstruction Convention in 


Alabama," Alabama Review, VIII (1955), 119; Walter L. 
Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 


——— ees eee 


1949) , TRE? Also, see United States Statutes at Large, 
XIV, 4265. 





J. C. Bradley to Wager Swayne, April 17, 1867. In 
Wager Swayne Papers, Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History Montgomery, Aiabama. Also, see same to same, 
Aprad ris; 1867. (All manuscript collections, unless 
otherwise noted, are in the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History at Montgomery). 


transfer political control to the southern part of the 
state. 

From the many recommendations, several Negroes 
re chosen county registrars: W. J. Bailey and Henry H. 
Craig for Barbour; Gabe Henry for Coffee; Alfred Thomas 
for Washington and Choctaw, and Nicholas Abercrombie for 
Tallapoosa. Other appointments included Henry Kinsey for 
Abbeville, William Shortridge and Allen A. Williams for 
Pickens, and Alexander Webb for Green and Hale.” 

To encourage full registration, the registrars were 
allowed from fifteen to forty cents for each person regis- 
tered. The registrars were directed to inform the Negroes 
and poor whites, who in general were ignorant of the duties 
of citizenship, of their political rights and the desira- 
bility of exercising those rights. Any kind of interfer- 
ence with registration, threatened or actual, was to be 
punished by a military commission.’ But in spite of the 


threat of punishment, some unscrupulous registrars, planters, 
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Oscar M. Waring to Wager Swayne, 
John B. Collis to Wager Swayne, April 22, 
Papers). 
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‘vont gomery Advertiser, May 22, 1867; James M. 
Grockett to William H. Smith, * August 9, 1868 (William H. 
Smith Papers); George E. Spencer to Wager Swayne, n.d.; 
C. W, Peirce to Wager Swayne, n.d. {Swayne Pavers). 


rleming, Reconstruction in Alabama, 4.89. 


and politicians of both parties took advantage of the con- 

fused situation presented by the registration of ignorant 

electors and used unsparingly promises, threats, and sub- 

terfuges to control their votes.° 
The registrars had not worked well together--some 

whites refused to serve with Negroes, and vice-versa-- 

but their jobs were satisfactorily accomplished. More Negroes 

than whites had been enrolled: 104,518 to 61,295.¢ Whites 

generally had been indifferent and resentful. Practicaliy 

all officials, civil and military, were barred from regis-~ 

tration by the sweeping order of General Pope which re- 

quired the registrars to investigate the records of those 

who applied for registration. Then, as now in Alabama, the 

registrar would use his unquestioned discretion as to who 

would be registered and who would not.® 
For the first time in Aichamea'ts political -history, 


the two political parties vied for the Negro vote preceding 





©John W. Dubose, "Ten Years of Alabama History," 
in the Montgomery Advertiser, August 19, 1912; Samuei 
Gardner to 0. D. Kinsman, July 9, 1867 (Swayne Papers). 


“George H., Tracy to Wager Swayne, August 29, 1867; 
G. McGergy to Wager Swayne, August 30, 1867 (Swayne Papers) ; 
Montgomery Advertiser, June 13, July 20, 28, and Septem- 
ber 3 ? 1367. ; 


Opobert Rnedes, "Registration of Voters," 132-35; 
William A. Russ, dr., "Registration and Disfranchisement 


Under Radical Reconstruction," Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Review, XXT (September, 1934), TOSLET. 


the election. The Republican party took the chance of 
losing the white vote in the northern counties by appeal- 
ang to and making promises to the Negro voters.” The Con- 
servative party at first thought of uniting in order to 
fight the Negro vote, but leading daily parers came out 
against such an approach. The Montgomery Advertiser said 
that under the circumstances it was better to keep away 
from party alliances until the inevitable Reconstruction 
passed away. It was finally decided to ask the Negro to 
vote with his friends for good government. Speakers, who 
supposedly understood Negroes, were requested to address 
colcred voters as often as practicable.19 

In the meantime, Negroes from twelve counties met 
in convention at Mobile on May 5, 1867, drew up a resolu- 
tion, ana proclaimed themselves a part of the national and 
state Republican party. They proposéda that a standing 
army be called if there was mass discharging of Negroes 
from their employment, to inform Congress of such action, 
to recommend punishment for treason and attempted confis- 
cation of property, and to make known that Negroes were 


denied the right to hold office and to sit on juries.1+ 


me ty EE RE TE TS A A SRI SG RA TE 


uu Klux Conspiracy: Testimony Taken by Joint Se- 
lect Committee to Inquire into the Condition of 
in the Late iInsurrectionary States (Washington, 1872), 


ee Ree 


III, 228. Hereafter cited KK Conspiracy. 
1OvMontgomery Advertiser, September 6, 1867. 
lily, E. Burghardt DuBois, Black Reconstruction, 


1860-1880 (Philadelphia, 1935), 490. Also, see George 
Sharkey to O. D. Kinsman, October 26, 1867 (Swayne Papers). 


For five days, October 1 to 5, 1867, the election 
on the question of holding a constitutional convention and 
the selection of delegates was held. There were charges 
and countercharges of fravd, vote buying and selling, 
threat of arrests, loss of jobs, and intimidations. Polling 
places and tickets were switched ,12 and in several areas 
troops were called out 23 In spite of hindrances, Negroes 
voted and refused to be bought. They carried a majority 
for the convention. Of the 90,283 votes cast for the con- 
vention 71,730 were Negro.t4 At several polls Negroes 


served as officials? 


and Negro speakers informed Negro 
voters of their rights,+6 At the same time, Negroes took 
precautionary measures by arming and drilling.1t7 

General Pope instructed the constitutional conven- 


tion to meet at Montgomery on November 5, 1867. In atten- 


12Rhodes, "Registration of Voters," 439. 


143A, M. Doman to Wager Swayne, June 14, 1867 
(Swayne Papers). 


14a. W. McNell to Wager Swayne, July 21, 1867 
(Swayne Papers). Also see Charles Wallace Collins, Whith- 
er Solid South: A ey in Politics and Race Relations 

ew Orleans, 1947), 1 


l5charles Rodenberg to W. T. Hatchett, April 23, 
1867 (Swayne Papers). 


16George H. Tracy to O. D. Kinsman, July 1, 1867 
(Swayne Papers). 


17n%. F. T. Adams to Major S. J. Green, July 22, 
1867 (Swayne Papers). 
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field hands to denineeee The occupations of seven were 
unknown. One-half of the Negroes could not write.~? But 
the educated ones were equal in debate and as intelligent 
as the best of their white colleagues. Yet on many issues 
they were victims of circumstances--forced into a coalition 
with Carpetbaggers and extreme Scalawapeec’ 

Of the Negro delegates, only Moses B. Avery of 
Mobile held an office of importance--assistant secretary 
of the convention. One other minor officeholder was Henry 
H. Craig, doorkeeper. Negro participation in convention 
activities was meager, thougn one or more Negroes served 
on every committee except three. James T. Rapier, the 
leader of the group, stressed moderation. He was opposed 
by Thomas Lee of Dallas County who wanted all of his rights 
immediately and was the only Negro serving on the important 


elective franchise committee. He signed the minority 


report.“ 


18aiabama Official Statistical Register (Montgomery, 
1903), 125. 


1°vonroe N. Work, "Some Negro Members of Recon- 
struction Conventions and Legislatures and of Congress," 
Journal of Negro History, V, 63-125; Dubois, Black Recon- 
Struction, 490-91. 


20Maicolm Cook McMilian, Constitutional Development 


in Alabama, 1789-1901: A Study in Politics, the Negro and 
Se eisret tm Crapo Ha pire LOS Jide 


<lMontgomery Advertiser, November 5, 1867; DuBois, 
Biack Reconstruction, 491-92; McMillan, Constitutional 


Development, 123-26. 
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The majority report of this committee included the 
requiring of an oath to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States and of Alabama; to abandon the belief in 
the rigni of a state to secede; to accept political and 
civil equality regardless of race, and to deprive no man 
of these rights; and to refrain from ettempting to injure 
another for past or present support of the government oi’ 
the United States or of affiliation with any political 
party. Suffrage was to be granted to all males twenty-one 
and over who could satisfy the requirements, and to persons 
registered under the provisions of the first reconstruction 
act. The report further stated that everyone be limited 
to one vote and that neither party claim the absentees of 
the othersss 


Little dehate took place over the suffra 


clusion that Negro suffrage was the price of admission 
into the Union. The several proposed amendments to the 
report which would have limited the franchise to those who 


could read and write were defeated.*3 The balist, with 








e20fficial Journal. of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the State of Alabama, Held in the Cit; of Mont- 
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some exceptions, was given to every male person twenty-one 
cr more years old who had lived in the county for three 
months end in the state for six months. The delegates 
before dismissal were told that on their honor they had 
promised not to deprive any one of his liberties.<4 

The eyes of the nation and of Congress were on 
Alabama because this was the first of the Reconstruction 
constitutions conipleted and submitted to the people. From 
the Headquarters of the Third Military District came the 
order that all boards of registration be instructed to 
select three good men--two white and one colored--in each 
election precinct to act as judges. In some areas no 
white man could qualify because of the test vath which 
forbade any person to hold office who had aided in any 
way the Confederate cause. Two counties, Dale and Henry, 
failed to select judges because, so the Democrats contended 
there were not enough of either race to aualify as offic. 
ials at the polls.2® 

On returning home from the convention, the Conser- 


vatives, taking advantage of the situation made possible 


mm 





25F. Moline to Wager Swayne, August 7, 1867 
(Swayne Papers). 


26Pierce Burton to William H. Sivoo awccouer, ol. 
1867 (Smith Papers); Fleming, Reconstruction in Alabama, 
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by the defeat of the ratification clause which would have 
disfranchised voters for not voting for the constitution, 
decided on a plan of abstention in order to defeat adoption 
of the constitution. James Hold Clanton, head of the Con- 
servative party, called a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the Exchange Hotel in Montgomery.” The Com- 
mittee presented two addresses to the people, one to the 
colored and one to the white. The "colored" address ap- 
pealed to the "intelligent" colored people to road care- 
fully the constitution and warned that a government, oper- 
ating under it would work to their disadvantage. The 
whites were told that since there was not a chance of 
getting &4,000 votes (the number needed to defeat rat- 
ification), then ratification would have to be defeated 
by abstention. The address called any white man who sup- 
ported the "unclean Negro minority constitution" a traitor. 28 
Before the election--and at the polis-~~the Conser- 
vatives deterred, swindled, induced, and seduced the Negro 
and white ’voter.“? Such tactics were successful. Though. 


the constitution was favored 70,812 to 1,005, it was defeat- 
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27D. W. McIver, "Forty Years in Alabama Politics," 
in Montgomery Advertiser, February 7, 1904. 


ay anes K Sons iracy, 227; John T. Milner, white en 
of Alabama Stand Posether, 1660-1890 (Birmingham, 1899); 
LS; Walker County Watchman, August 20, 1866. 

“9H. N. Roberts to Wager Swayne, February 15, 
186& (Swayne Papers); Dubose, "Ten Years," Montgomery 
Advertiser, August 27, 1912. 
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ed because 84,000 favorable votes were required. Some 
62,089 of the 95,000 Negroes registered voted for the 
constitution and 105 against it.2° A short while later, 
Congress changed the law to make a majority of the votes 
cast sufficient for ratification, and on June 25, 1868, 
Alabamats Constitution was declared adopted. Alabama 
was soon re-admitted to the Union.31+ 

The shock of the adoption of the constitution, the 
presence of the freedman and his blind adherence to the 
newly-formed Republican party, drove the disorganized 
whites--liberals ari conservatives--into a Democratic 
union.?* Within this union and under the leadership of 
Clanton, the white man's movement was to emerge. The 
goal of this movement was "white supremacy." Whites who 
refused to join were sateacaiseaee In order to succeed 
it was deemed expedient to grant the Negro his rights 
before the courts, to convince him that his interests 


were tied to those of the white man, to woo him away from 





 30Montgomery Advertiser, December 29, 1898. For 
voting by counties, see Jacksonville Republican, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1868. 


31¢ongressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 3029, 
3466, 3485; DuBois, Black Reconstruction, 493. 
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Alexander White to William 
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$ (Smith Papers). 

33William G. Brown, History of Alabama (New 
Orleans, 1903), 265; Margaret P. Farmer, History of 
Pike County Alabama (Troy, 1952), 65. 
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the Republican party, and thus destroy its lubricating 
fluid--its life's Facade a 

The main opponent of this newly-organized white 
movement was the Republican party. Prior to 1868, the 
Republican party was primarily a disorganized accumula- 
tion of Scalawags, Carpetbaggers, Negroes, and disgrunt- 
led Democrats whose motives were many and varied, The 
first efforts at consolidation were made during the 
election of 1868, at which time the leading roles in the 
party were assigned to the whites and supporting roles 


35 The Freedmen's Bureau and its political 


to Negroes. 
arm, the Union League, were assigned the,task of training 
the Negro, keeping him in line, and safeguarding his 
rights. The Tl.eacue, however, was more interested in safe- 
guarding his votes. At first, the League appealed to 
Negroes through secret orders, but when this method no 
longer succeeded, more @rastic means of ostracism and 
economic pressure were applied. 
The first skirmish between these two newly-organ- 


ized parties occurred during the presidential election of 


1868. Republicans and Democrats fought fer control of 





34yalter M. Jackson, The Story of Seima (Decatur, 
1954), 257; McIver, "Forty Years", Montgomery Advertiser, 
February 4s a9Ok: Florence Re ublican, April 14, 1874. 


3> Joseph Bradley to Wager Swayne, June 19, 1867 
(Swayne Papers) ; Gerard Chautteav to William H. Smith, 
November 11, 18607 (Smith Papers). 


36F1 eming, Reconstruction in Alabama, 425. 
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the Negro vote. The Republican party depended on the 
League to advise, to keep the Negro sober, and to see 
that he voted for Grant.3/7 The Conservatives used the 
polls as a means of "controlling" the Negro vote. The 
number of polling places was kept at a minimum so as to 
Abacothhed the Negro.3® The next favorite method was 
intimidation--left exclusively to the Ku Klux Klan.?? 

A few weeks prior to this election, the legis- 
lature, which in the next six years was to make the major 
decision of who would control Alabama, was called into 
special session by Governor William H. Smith who had been 
elected under the "rejected" constitution. Governor 
Smith asked the legislature to interpret the electors! 
oath written into the new constitution. The oath required 
voters to accept political equality of all men. He an- 
ticipated that the legislature would be in session not 
more than a few days: instead, it remained in session 
for three years--fully protected under the Reconstruction 


Act of 1867. Negro members of this legislature numbered 








37Montgomery Alabama State Journal, October 31 
and November 2, 1868. 


38p . W. Morris to General R. Hayden, February 5, 
1868 (Swayne Papers); O. A. Earnest to Wager Swayne, 
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thirty-five. * They held the offices of assistant clerk, 
engrossing clerk, assistant engrossing clerk, enrolling 
clerk, and page. They served on every committee except 
three. This legislature attempted to make Negro suffrage 
more secure by passing an election law to protect electors 
from fraud, bribery, and deceit at the polis, 

The election of 1870 brought to a close the "long" 
legislature. In its place, two legislatures--the Demo- 
crats under Robert Burns Lindsay, the “white man's" can- 
didate, and the "Court House Legislature" under incumbent 
Governor Smith--assembled. Governor Smith retired and a 
compromise brought the two factions together with a Repub- 
lican majority. In the shuffling of the seats, fourteen 
of the thirty Negroes present at the beginning of the con- 
flict remained. Two Negroes, Charles 0. Harris and VW. H. 
Council, retained the positions that they held in the 
previous legislature. This session of the legislature was 
deadlocked so that very little was aceongr tenet." 

In the legislative sessions of 1873-1874, civil 


rights, election laws, election disputes, and Negro office- 


holding were burning issues. The Civil Rights Bill, which 
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guaranteed equal privileges on common eects’ in Means 
theaters, schools, cemeteries, and benevolent institutions 
incorporated under state law, was introduced in the House 
in 18732 by A. E. Williams of Barbour County .4? A similar 
bill was before the Senate and was attacked by Jere Haral- 
son, the Negro senator from Dallas County. Haralson ac- 
cused the Republicans of having no intention of passing 
the bill; he described it as a smoke screen laid before 
election. 44 

Incidental to the debate on civil rights in the 
House, Judge Richard Busteed, Nerth Alabama Republican lead- 
er, encouraged his servant, Sam Johnson, to sit in a car 
by a white woman. He was ejected from the car, and he sued 
for $20,000, 4? Negroes in the legislature ignorea this in- 
cident and its intentional implications and generally op- 
posed the Civil Rights Bill. However, a few thought that 
the bill might be a stepping stone to equality.4® The Negro 
leader in the Beuecd Green Shadrack Washington Lewis of 
Perry, called the bill a phony and its supporters "per- 


jurers and tender footed proselytes" whe remained in the 


42Mobile Watchman, September 9, 1873. 
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party for money and office, and had no intention of passing 
the bill. When the bill came up for a second reading, 
Negroes defeated it. A similar bill in the Senate was 

also defeated. 4? 

A majority of the white legislators voted a 
the bill. Thev had been urged bY. the Democratic press 
‘not to degrade themselves, bee and race by support- 
ing the bill, and if thev did whites weuld stop patroniz- 
ing and associating with them. 48 The Ku Kiux Klan attack- 
ed Republicans who supported the bill, while on the other 
hand the Republican press denounced Negroes who voted 
against the bill.49 

The legislature of 1874 considered the problems of 
election disputes, election laws, and Negro officeholding. 
This legislature included twentv-~five Negroes, twenty-four 
in the House and one in the Senate. Election disputes were 
considered first. °° The House, acting on the returns from 
Barbour County, threw out three Negro REpubIieans and re- 
placed them with Democrats. At Spring Hill where a Negro 


and white supervisor were in the process of counting the 
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returns, unknown persons entered the room and destroyed 

the box and ballots. The House refused to consider the 

732 Republican votes given from memory by the supervisors. 
Democrats were seated. A similar process took place in 

the Senate, ?* 

The legislature solved the election problem simply 
by passing a law which was aimed at the vulnerabls weak- 
nesses of the Negro--shifting of residence and the com- 
mitting of petty crimes. The law made it a felony to 
deceive voters by placing the names of candidates for one 
party on the ticket of another. Voters were to be chal- 
_lenged at the polls as to proper residence; to swear that 
they had not already voted, and that they had not been 
found guilty of crimes that would disqualify them. It was 
estimated that the law would purge at least 1,000 Negroes 
from the voters list in Montgomery County alone.?? But 
the thorniest problem of all was Negro officeholding, es- 
pecially when the office was a major one. A Negro, R. B. 
ee had been elected judge of the city court of Selma. 
The Senate passed a bill abolishing the court and hoped-- 


in vain--that the House would concur before the court would 
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have a chance to meet for the first time. Judge Thomas 
refused to be intimidated or bought. He opened his court 
and heard a number of the 1,496 cases on record. He was 
accused of larcenv, but the accusation was later dropped 
as hearsay.?4 The whites finally made out a case on other 
erounds; this time the prosecutor refused to prosecute. 
Late in the session the House finally concurred with the 
Senate and abolished the court. Other offices held by 
Negroes in Seima at the time were coroner and clerk of 
the circuit court. No definite policy on Negro office- 
holding was adopted bv the legislature. 

However, the party leaders, especialiy Democrats, 
were more interested in winning elections, controlling the 
Negro vote, and keeping at a minimum or completelv pro- 
hibiting Negro officeholding. Both parties looked to the 
Negro to supply the necessary votes to stay in power and 
nothing more. The tempo of the fight for control was 
stepped up in 1870, at which time both parties used evens, 
promoted skirmishes, and scrutinized closelv the Negre vote. 


Republicans lost control of the state.26 
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In 1872 the Republicans planned to regain control 
and entrench themselves with the Negro. Two teen Ben- 
jamin S. Turner (First District) and James T. Rapier 
(Second District) were selected to run for Congress. Sev- 
eral other Negroes, including George W. Lewis and Jere- 
miah (Jere) Haralson, were placed as candidates on the 
state ticket.°’ The platform asked for equal advantages 
in matters of public and common right.°8 

The Democratic convention also drew up a platform 
designed to appease the Negro. It promised equai civil 
and political rights irrespective of color.?? 

As the day of election drew near, Negroes generally 
listened to Republican pleas and promises. Those who show- 
ed inclinations toward the Democrats were Peadateneas called 
traitors, and intimidated. Negroes cast 97,823 of the total 
vote, 104,297. David P. Lewis, lawver and former Douglas 
Democrat turned Republican, was elected governor, and the 
most important Negro elected was Congressman William S. 
Turner of the First District. The Republicans regained 


contro1, 09 
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Following the election, Alabama had to contend for 
two months with rival "legislatures." Due to the extreme 
closeness of the vote for members of the legislature, and 
because of the numerous contested elections, both parties 
claimed a working majority and proceeded to assemble at the 
Capitol and the United States Court House. °+ The deadlock 
was broken when Congress approved the plan of Attornev- 
General Williams which so combined the rival bodies that 
the radicals had a majority in both houses, ©2 

Exuberant over the success of their efforts to re- 
turn to power in the state, the Republicans, relving on the 
assumption that Negroes were not "readv", politically and 
owed allegiance only to the Republican party, ignored the 
demands of the Negroes for a greater share of the spoils 
and offices. This was a mistake. In order to achieve 
their demands, escape control of rings and cliuues, and 
protect their rights, Negroes organized the "Equal Rights 
Union,” an opposition wing in the partv, and set in motion 
a §6,000-man militia. Whites accused them of disrupting 


two hundred vears of quiet race relations. 
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This rift started by Negroes on the state level 
trickled down to the Republican county Sonventeonss with 
most of the conventions taking a favorable stand on the 
Negrots pesition. They endorsed civil trata advocated 
that Negroes serve on juries, and were unanimous in accus- 
ing the Democratic party of stirring up race hatred in 
order to confuse the issues, James T. Rapier, Negro 
Congressman who replaced Benjamin S. Turner, spoke to sev- 
eral of the countv conventions. He endorsed civil rights 
but discouraged the advocating of mixed schools. 06 

On July 23, 1874, the Republican state convention 
was held at Montgomery. A state ticket was selected and 
a resolution called for the stopping of outrages against 
Republicans in the Black Belt. The platform was designed 
to recapture the lost white vote rather than the Negro. 

The desire for race mixing. as well as the assertion that 
colored people wanted to invade white rights, was denied.°? 

Seven davs later the Democratic convention assembled 


at Montgomery. The convention chose "white supremacy" as 
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its theme, and selected "no middle ground" George S. 
Houston of Limestone to be the standard bearer. The plat- 
form denied the right of Negroes to hold office, to social 
pate: and the need for civil legislation, 68 The con-= 
vention was in sympathv with the idea of the county con- 
ventions--denying the suffrage privilege to ali Negroes 
and estracising or treating as enemies all whites svmpa- 
thetic toward Negro rights. Later, a slogan, "State first, 
mvself last; don't sacrifice the State," was added. White 
men's clubs were organized over the ethene 
In the "twenty hell week" election campaign both 
parties called fcr peace at the polls and then proceeded 
to say and do everything to the contrary. At the polls, 
force, intimidations, fraud, and even murder occurred, 0 
The pawns were 80,000 registered Negroes. The Democrats 
were successful. Much of this success was due to the Dem- 
ocratic newspapers which threatened, coerced, and fright- 
ened the poor whites, and appealed to the Negroes to stand 


shoulder to shoulder with their white friends. 7 
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Some of the "control" methods referred to in gen- 
eral terms above are deserving of a more detailed treat- 
ment. From 1869 to 1874 the most potent deterring force 
to Negro voting in Alabama was the Ku Klux Klan and simi- 
lar organizations; however, other effective methods prac- 
ticed were intimidation, subterfuges, ballot box stuffing, 
riots, and "treating" with alcoholic beverages. 

The Ku Klux Klan prevailed in north Alabama, while 
in the south and the west its associates, the White Camel- 
cae White League, White Caps, and Regulators, were dom- 
inant. All of these societies set "white supremacy" as 
their goai. Members of the Klan had to promise never to 
vote for a Negro and never to refrain from voting at an 
election in which colored opposed white./* Sheriffs, 
probate vat justices of the peace, members of the 
ate and many other civil officers were counted in the 
Klan's ranks. /? 

Silence and non-violence, the original pledge of 
the Klan; did not remain long the practice. In order to 
win the election of 1874, the Klan threw caution to the 
wind and made the election vears, 1870-1872, seem like 


child's play. New pledges and oaths were demanded from 
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the members. Death was declared to "nigger equality." /4 
Negroes and whites were intimidated, whipped, threatened, 
and murdered, Two outstanding Negro Republican leaders, 
Walter P. Billings and Tom Ivey, were murdered. The sit- 
uation became so critical that the federal government sent 
troops into Alabama. 7 

In spite of the threat of federal interference, the 
Klan proceeded according to the strategy outlined in the 
"Belmont Peace Move"--the brain child of Sheriff E. Wii- 
liamson of Sumter County. The basic object pinihid pian 
was to frame Negro leaders and charge them with inciting 
mob action. The most outstanding example of this strategy 
in action was the Choctaw Conner War of August 13, 1874. 76 

A hasty decision on the part of the whites set off 
this so-called war in which all of the casualties were 
Negroes. Someone conveniently started a rumor that "Gen- 
eral" Jack Turner, the leading Negro Republican in the 
county, was holding meetings and arming two Ef oued fol- 


lowers. Informed of one of these meetings of the Jack Turner 








74colonel A. Clayton to William H. Smith, May 28, 
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Republicans, the whites went to the house of Edward Tur- 
ner, fired on the occupants, and killed ten Negroes. 
Later, and at a more opportune time, Jack Turner and 
several of his followers were arrested on charges that 
the minutes of their meetings exposed a plot to massacre 
all whites in the area. A "kangaroo" court found Turner 
guilty as charged, sentenced him to be hanged, and pro- 
ceeded to execute him in the court house vard. Turner's 
secretarv was hanged to a tree bv his thumbs. The whites 
hoped to extract enough information from him to verify 
the plot found in the confiscated minutes. Nothing of 
importance was gained from this cruel act. Other members 
of the Turner faction placed in jail were released later 
when some doubt arose as to the authenticity of the min- 
utes. // 

Other methods were used effectively to keen the 
Negro--and in many instances poor whites--in line. The 
practice of intimidation was common to both parties, but 
when it came to economic pressures, the Republicans found 


themselves at a disadvantage since more than seven-tenths/® 
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of the Negroes were employed by the Democrats, who in turn 
lost no time exploiting this unfortunate worker for polit- 
ical gain. /? 
The civil officers, mostlv Democrats turned Repub- 
lican for the sake of office, were often the worst offen- 
ders against Negro rights--rights they had sworn to uphold. 
They took advantage of the carelessness and ignorance on 
the part of the Negro where law and politics were concern- 
ee No wonder then that a great deal of the success of 
the white man's Het depended on these peace officers. 8 
Whiskey was dispensed freelv to the voters and poll 
attendants. It was the practice to give the freedmen all 
thev could drink and when they were drunk to cheat them out 
of their ballot. Another effective method was to set bar- 
rels of whiskey before the Negroes the night before elec- 
tion and encourage them to drink all they could hold; then 


the next day the polls would be closed before the drunks 


could sober up and cast their ballots. 
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Subterfuges were invented to deceive the ignorans 
colored voter. Democrats, disguised as Repabitcenes 23 
persuaded Negroes to vote for Republicans who had sold 
out to the Democrats, changed the labels on the Choxetsy 
and quickly closed the polls if several Negroes were pres- 
ent. The method preferred by both parties over all others ' 
was ballot box stuffing. Since the tissue ballot could be 
manipulated to fit any occasion, it was tne most used for 
this purpose. Usually the box would be stuffed the night 
before election or while it was being taken from the polling 
place to the office of the probate judge. &4 

If all the above methods failed to deter determined 
Radical Negroes, then there was alwavs the easilv provoked 
and dependable riot--extensivelv used during the white man's 
movement. Three significant riots occurred at Huntsville, 
Eutaw, and Eufaula. In the first two--comparatively mere 
skirmi3zhes--several Negroes were killed or wounded. At 
Bechaniyel the militia had been alerted and the armory left 
open. When a minor incident occurred at the polis, the 
militia opened fire on the Negroes. Four Negroes and 


William Kiel, the son of Republican Judge Kiel, were killed. 
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Sixty Negroes and ten whites were wounded. The result was 
the termination of the Reconstruction period in Barbour 
County. %© The facts seem to show that as the white man's 
movement progressed toward achieving its aim of "white 
supremacv," controls became gradually worse. 

What of the Negro? Cornered, bewildered, exploit- 
ed bv the above methods, and sometimes leaderless, the 
Negro fought back to the best o* his ability. Provoca- 
tions were many and mistreatment of the Negro reached such 
proportions that there was much urging, even bv Domccrats, 
for the calling orf the legislature into special session to 
deal with the problem. 87 Negroes formed armed bands, heid 
secret meetings, and drilled (sometimes in the wee hours 
of the night) in at least eight Black Belt counties.°®8 This 
activity bv the Negrves and the rumor that they were storing 
Sharps rifles, threw consternation into the hearts of the 


whites. Leading Negroes denied these charges. ©? 
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Whites began to inquire concerning Negro arms; 
tension mounted and the results were open skirmishes at 
Belmont, Huntsville, Tuscaloosa, Lowndesboro, Mobile, and 
in Baldwin Countv between blacks and whites.?° The situ- 
ation became so bad in some areas that the governor sent 
troops to restore order. Judge A. Dillard of Eutaw placed 
700 Negrces under arms after whites declared open war on 
them in the area. After the election of 1874, federal 
troops--stationed in principal cities of Alabama to keep 
the peace--were withdrawn and law enforcement became the 
responsibility of the governor and local civil officers. 7+ 
Negroes retaliated further through petitions, clubs, 
and memorials. They contended that Republicans had deceiv- 
ed, imposed uvon, and connived against them, and that though 
a majority of the partv, they did not receive a fraction 
of the offices. The "Equal Rights Association" charged 
the Democrats with violence and of instigating a war of 
extermination, Finally, a memorial stated that Negroes en- 
joyed onlv partial political and civil rights; that vio- 
Renda pacneatabuekts lvnchings, and threats to ceprive 
f employment were used to deny the Negro his fuil rights; 


and that denial to Negroes of seats on the jury made the 
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rendering of justice against whites impossible. ? 

The role of the Negro leader throughout this period 
was an uncertain one. According to a contemporary Negro 
writer, 7? the Negro leader was the aristocrat of his race. 
He felt, as the white Bourbon felt, that politics was the 
only profession for a gentleman. Although the Negro lead- 
er was elated over the vrospect of enfranchisement, he wes 
at the same time beset with fears. He knew that the Negro 
was unprepared to assume the duties of citizenship and 
that a long period of training was in store for him. At 
the same time he feared that the franchise might be lost 
because of the unreliable support of the’"opportunist 
party which sought to use him for selfish motives. In order 
to cope with this unreliable Republican party, the Negro 
leader often became a "turncoat," rather an opportunist 
himself, advising his constituents as to what move would 
best serve their interests--74 not always te the advantage 
of the Republican party. | 

Benjamin S. Turner, James T. Rapier, and Jere Harai- 


son, Negro Congressmen, were inspired to seek office by the 
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efforts of A. Forman, a shoemaker and the first negro to 
seek public office in Alabama. Benjamin ius tise Soe born in 
North Carolina, was brought to Alabama where ne remained 
a slave until emancipation. He was a liverv stable anne 
councilman, and tax collector. Though he amassed a for- 
tune, his education was meager; he was barely able to 
"scratch" his name, 7° 

Turner was chosen to the Forty-Second Congress. 
During the first session he was inactive and inarticulate, 
Later he introduced three bills, one of which proposed to 
remove all political and legal disabilities from ex-~Con- 
federate leaders. No action was taken on any of the bills. 
He was successful in getting two private pension bills 
approved. He had two Speeches printed. One of them dealt 
with the cotton tax, the other with public buildings in 
Selma. He supported the test oath, mixed PaaS crvin 
rights, and the franking privilege. In 1872, he was cen 
feated primarilv bv a bolt in the party led by Philip Joseph, 
Negro Republican leader of Mobile. He died March 21, 1894.96 


Benjamin Turner was succeeded by James T. Rapier who 
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was born the son of a free planter in Florence, Alabama, 
and educated in Canada for the bar. During his fruitful 
political life he helped to write the first platform of 
the Republican party in Alabama; represented Lauderdale 
County at the constitutional convention of 1867; was de- 
feated for the office of secretary of state in 1870; was 
appointed collector of internal revenue in 1871; served as 
notary public, state representative, Alabama's commission- 
er to tne Vienna Exposition, and Congressman. He champion- 
ed civil rights in the Fortv-third Congress. He opposed 
mixed schools. He was defeated for a second term to the 
Congress by Jere Haralson, the next Negro Congressman from 
Alabama. He died at Montgomery, May 31, 1883.7? 

Haralson was the last Alabama Negro to sit in Cong- 
ress. He was born in Georgia in 1846, the slave property 
of John Walker. qe he was sold on the block to J. Har- 
aac Selma, Alabama. Haralson taught himself to read 
and write after he was set free. He became a minister of 
the gospel and as earlv as 1868 made an unsuccessful bid 
for Congress. In 1870, he was elected to Alabama's House 
of Ropresonteeives and in 1872 to the Senate. In 1875, he 
was elected to the Fortv-Fourth Congress and served with 


minor success. He was insolent, uncompromising, irritat- 
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ing, and bold, but considered by the Mobile perieter South 
Alabama's leading Democratic paper, to be the most promin- 
ent Negro in the state. He later served in the customshouse 
at Baltimore, in the interior department, and in the pension 
bureau. After 1912, he moved to Colorado and engaged in 
coal mining. He died in 1916.78 

Among the lesser knorm politicians were Caesar 
Sroreen’ the Democratic leader of tthe state and former slave 
who received his political training as a servant in the 
State House;?” Philip Joseph of Mobile, editer cf the Mo- 
bile Republican and Secretary of the Mobile Republican Cen- 
tral Council ;19° Jim Pinkston of Montgomery, the shrewdest 
and most admirable of the Radicals; and W. H. Council, en- 
rolling clerk of the Alabama Legislature, president of a 
state coliege and lecturer .2°1 

Relatively few of the important political offices 
in the state were filled by Negroes, yet both intellectu- 
als and illiterates were recommended for several. The few 
offices held were usually in communities and counties pre- 

9834 ographical Directory, 1265; Williams, pe nkoy anak, 
of the No alia ge BOIS Hore tee bans Negroes elected to 
FSi ips ares aera states, see Harold F. Gosnell, Negro 
Politicians (Chicago, 1935}, 167. 
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dominantly Negro. Dallas County, for instance, had Negro 
commissioners, judges, justices of the peace, and police- 
men. Sumter County had a sheriff, solicitor, and minor 
officials. )°* From a national standpoint Alabama Negroes 
were appointed to civil service jobs on railroads, in 
customs houses, and as receivers of public monies,+?> 

The Negro Democrat for this period was an oddity. 
Yet, the Republican party persistently drove some Negroes 
into the Democratic fold. In reality no Negro could truth- 
fully claim to be a Bourbon Democrat, an adnevehe of "white 
supremacy." The Democratic policy denied everything that 
the Negro wanted: officeholding, spoils, and equality with- 
in the party. LO Democrats, generally supported by tne 
press, took cognizance of the situation created by the Re- 
publicans and invited the Negro Democratic leaders, Caesar 
Shorter and Levi Ford, to address the Democratic conven- 


tion in 1868 ;409 they aided Democratic Negroes in lawsuits, 
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and protected them at the polls. This was as far as the 
Democrats were willing to go. It was not far enough. A 
majority of the Negroes made it clear that a few crumbs 
from the Democratic political table were not enough to 
attract them or to buv their organized support. 106 

To obtain rights and justice in the LAW courts and 
seats on the jury were the greatest obstacles for Negroes 
to mount. Justice was seidom obtained where bcth litigants 
were Negroes with one side favored by whites and almost 
never obtained if one of the litigants happened to be white. 
Custom and law denied the validity of Negro testimony.+97 
When selecting jurors, judges refused under the threat of 
removal from office, suspension, or salary reductions to 
use Negrces. In short. neither threats nor Reconstruction 
Acts could guarantee nor secure full justice for Negroes 
in the courts .108 

A summary view of nes period shows that Negro rights 
and privileges varied according to a favorable or unfavor-~ 


able attitude of the whites--an attitude influenced by the 
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federal government, Negroes themselves, and human prej- 
udice.t99 Generally before 1870 Negro participation in 
lawmaking and politics did not encounter a large scale 
organized resistance. Many whites maintained and worked ~ 
towerd.csecaring for Negroes justice before the law, equal 
protection of property, some education, and the granting 
of the ballot to those intelligent encugh to use it--a 
kind of guarded limited civil rights. Most whites denied 
the validity of Negro testimony and the right of Negroes 
to sit on juries. Negro state officeholders were gener- 
ally resented but such resentment was not so openly shown 
toward Negro federal officeholders. After 1870, the ahove 
granted limited rights could not be made to coincide with 
the theory of "white supremacy" of the white man's move- 
ment. Thus, Negroes were challenged in the exercise of 
those rights and threatened with complete ioss of them 


unless they submitted to complete white contro1.t10 
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CHAPTER II 
ENTRENCHMENT OF THE GENERALS 


By 1875, leaders of the white man's movement had 
considered the deterioration and defection of the Negro 
to Republicanism and decided that the time had come for 
legal entrenchment of the principles of white supremacy. 
However, tnare still existed a latent fear of federal 
intervention if the Negro was compietely disfranchised. 
So, the "Generals" concluded that since they could control 
the Negro and use the threat of his domination to keep 
the white ranks solid, there was no need for complete 
disfranchisement; furthermore, in case of a close election 
the Negro vote could be manipulated to advantage. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Alabama Legisla-~ 
ture was called into session under the administration of 
George S$. Houston, the white man's candidate. The legis- 
iature promptly appointed a committee to report on the 
question of a constitutional convention.’ The committee 
recommended that the question of a convention and a slate 
of delegates be put before the people on the first Monday 
in August, 1875. It was-a foregone conclusion that the 


Republicans could not defeat the measure and that the Negro 
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could be ignored. 


Newspapers over the state supported the convention 


measure. The Selma Eeho, Eufauia Times, and the Birming- 





ham Iron Age declared that "political Canaan was at hand," 
-anless Negro voting and the "alien" constitution were | 
‘ abolished.? The Scottsboro Herald, Florence Gazette, Union 
Springs Times, and the Talladega Watchtower urged all 
whites to vote as a unit for the convention.4 The Birming- 
ham Independent wanted an economic squeeze placed on the 
Negro to keep him from voting against the convention.” The 
Mobile Register, Wilcox Pacificator, and the Selma Weekly 
Republican for economic reasons were cpposed to a conven-= 
tion.© Rather surprisingly, the leading Republican organ, 
the Montgomery Alabama State Journal, advised against any 
organized move to defeat the convention. / 

On the cthser hand, the Republican Executive Commit- 
tee advised its supporters to vote against the convention. 


It challenged the Democrats tq show cause for a convention 





“Ibid., February 16, March 4 and 12, 1875. 
3Birmingham Iron Age, May 20, 1875. 
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when amendments to the constitution in force would serve 
as weli. It accused the Democrats of failing to justify 
the increased burdens of debt and pacataot entailed by a 
convention and of advocating the ve irieastie of the public 
schools and imprisonment for debt.® eed 8 

The Democrats took exception to these accusations 
and issued a "White Address" to the people. The Address 
promised to protect Negro rights and public schools, It 
denisd that property requirements for voting would G. 
added, that white supremacy was the goal, that a "color 
line" had been drawn, and that property exemptions would 
injure propertyless Negroes.” Governor Séobee Houston 
and John T. Morgan, Alabama's leading senator, reiterated 
the above assertions on a speaking tour of the state. The 
Democrats accused the Republicans of arraying rich against 
poor, Negroes against whites, and nominating the most 
"higoted" Negroes for office in the hopes of defeating the 
convention.10 

On August 3, 1875, the people voted, 77,763 to 
59,928, to call a convention. The total vote of 137,691 


was 63,355 short of the rote case in the election of 1874 
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which returned the Bourbons to power. The enthusiam: 
shown in 1874, during the struggle of the white man to 
-. return to control of the state, had subsided by 1875. 
The white man had, in a sense, become complacent.?1 The 
| Negro, bewildered by the inconsistency shown by the Repub- 
licans, refused to be manipulated by the party and in at 
least four Black Belt counties voted a majority for the 
‘convention. / Four Negroes were elected to the convention. 
One of them, George S. W. Lewis of Perry, ran against two 
whites and won by a vote of 3,388 to 1,183 for both of 
his opponents. He served on the amendment committee.?” 
On September 6% 1875, the convention got under way 
at Montgomery. The president, Leroy P. Walker, former 
Secretary of War in the Confederate Government, requested 
the convention to protect ali classes and to guarantee 


vious condition of servitude.+3. 


After routine organization, the convention was thrown 
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open for the introduction of proposals, most of wheeH died 
in the appropriate committees.14 the Negro members of the 
convention had relatively little to do. The issue that 
they could have defended, Negro disfranchisement, was not 
considered in the convention; it was an accepted fact that 
such a move would invite federal intervention. Every male 
person twenty-one years of age was granted the ballot sub- 
ject to the regular exceptions=-mental incapactiation, 
crime, ete.. The "free and squal" clause of the bill of 
rights was changed and educational or property qualifica- 
tions for suffrage or officeholding were forbidden.1? 

In the campaign for ratification both parties ap- 
pealed to the Negro voter. The Democrats told the Negro 
that if the constitution was defeated, the legislature 
would regulate suffrage as it pleased. Republicans used 
re preacher 45 the medium to teil the Negro that 
the new constitution would make him poorer and would de- 
stroy the free ballot. 26 Negroes split along party lines: 
the Democrats supported the constitution, and the Repub- 


licans advocated rejection.+? 
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On November 16, 1875, tne constitution was rati- 
fied by a vote of 85,662 to 29,217. A majority of Negroes 
quietly voted against the constitution, thus causing at 
least four Black Belt counties to fail to ratify the doc=- 


aman? f\~n 
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es, wes lost because of the’ gen- ~ 
ius of the Negro Congressman, Jere Haralson. The ex-Con- 
federate Generals and the white supremacists were now leg- 
ally entrenched. The reins of control were now definitely 
in their hands.2® 

Though firmly entrenched, the Generals were deter- 
mined to make more secure their hold on the election machin- 
ery in the state, to maintain sufficient control over the 
Negro and poor whites to guarantee future elections, and 
to perpetuate the Democratic party. To achieve these pur- 
poses, the Democrats turnsd to the legislature which they 
controlled, 

The legislature that assembled after ratification 
of the constitution considered a memorial of the Republi- 
can members of the legislature sent to Congress, a memor= 
ial from Wilcox County citizens, and an election law. The 
Republican members of: the legislature ina memorial to 
Congress had accused the Democrats of inaugurating volun- 


tary servitude, cf passing a "Sunriss Bili®™ wnich prohib- 
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ited Negroes from buying and selling agricultural products 
after sunset, of gerrymandering, and of setting bonds so 
high that elected Republicans could not make them 19 A 


state Senate investigating committee called the memorial 


unjustifiable, false in its inferences and allegations, 


-——— a@ libel and slander, 29 


Deciding that the Senate committee report was suf- 
ficient, the legislature next considered the memorial from 
the white citizens of Wilcox Ccunty which asked relief from 
a commission composed of two Radicals and an "illiterate, 
ignorant negro"--used as a tool to defeat the wishes of 
the whites. The commission was abolished.*+ The election 
law passed by the legislature was aimed more directly at. 
the vulnerable spots of the Negro and the federal govern- 
ment . Larceny, grand or petit, was made a penitentiary 
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offense; voters were re 


residence ard that they had not voted more than once on 
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the day of election; and state elections were moved from 
November to. August in order to lersan the poasibility of 
federal interference.“ 

The foliowing sessions of the legislature passed 
more laws designed to maintain the Democrats in power. 
In 1879, an attempt was made to give the voters secrecy 
at the polls. ”? in 1881, the Negro was counted along 
with the wiites in determining representation.~*4 This 
move helped to give dominance to the Black Belt. By 1882, 
the legislature-was pondering the idea of making educa- 
tion co-extensive with voting. From 1882 to 1890 no other 
major control measure was passed by the ‘legislature.7> 

At this point, matters to consider are parties and 
their manipulations of elections. The Democratic party 
consolidated its ranks by demanding the allegiance of all 
whites. Ali questicns likely to give rise to differences 


of opinion among the whites were taboo; divisions of opin- 


ions as to candidates, issues, and even personal ambitions 
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were never to reach the balict box. Unfitness for office 
was to be overlooked for the sake of harmcny. It was a 
crime not to vote and treason to organize the Negroes-- 
except to control their votes. The Executive Committee 

of the Democratic party made all policies and selected all 
candidates. 2° It selected George S. Houston of Tiustone 
to run for governor in 1876. 

The only continuous and organized opposition to the 
Democrats came from the Republican party. Its strength 
varied from election to election, and in numerous instances 
it was overshadowed or absorbed by independent movements 
or splinter parties. The party was weakensd considerably 
after the election of 1874 and the entrenchment of the 
Generals. However, some Republican leaders hoped to make 
a comeback with support from the Whigs and others opposed 
to an ultra-conservative Bourbon policy. What they over- 
looked were the constant defection of the Negro from the 
Republican party, his reassertions of independencs, and 
the control of the Democrats over the Negro vote at the 
polis.*/ 

The defection of the Negro from the Republican 
party made its debut during the election of 1876, It was 
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this election that completely removed the Negro from the 
lawmaking body of the state. The Republicans were blazed 
for this loss. The Negroes entered this election dis- 
satisfied with their representation in the party caucuses 
and offices since they were the majority in the party. 
A majority of the Negro leaders, along with a few whites, 
broke away from the white officeholders and illiterate 
masses, and formed the Smith-Rice wing of the party. 28 The 
deserted portion of the party formed the Spencer wing. 
Both factions chose candidates for governor. Before elec- 
tion time, Alexander Curtis, Negro senator from Perry 
County and candidate for Congress, and others managed to 
heal the split and a compromise "Independent" ticket 
headed by Judge Noadiah Woodruff, Selma planter, wes drawn 
up. 

The Democrats called the "Independent" ticket a 
trick thatched in a den of thieves at a buzzards' feast." 
The Negroes were accused of drawing the color line and 


voting against their friends.2° 
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The election was held on August 7, 1876. Houston, 
the Democratic candidate, won over Woodruff by a vote of 
99,298 to 55,852,231 Negroes, in spite of eitinteaci ons’ 
by their own race and by white Radicals, voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket in at least five Black Belt counties.°* In 
Sumter County 500 Negroes voted Democratic tickets. In 
several counties, polls in dominant Negro wards were not 
opened, It seemed that Negroes either voted with their 
friends or were counted with their friends.22 Republicans 
lost seventeen seats in the house and eight in the senate. 

The Radicals accused the Democrats of stealing the 
election through fraudulent methods, the Negroes of de- 
serting the party and of "striking the blow of Brutus." 
One Radical went so far as to say that the cause could 
have been better advanced by the timely killing of a dozen 
“or more of freedmen.>* The Radicals intentionally or un- 
intentionally overlcoked Negro dissatisfaction with rep- 


resentation in the party caucuses and offices and the dec- 





laration by Negro leaders that the Negroes would not vote 
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for an "Independent™ ticket. The Negro's dissatisfaction 
over representation was valid in more ways than one, In 
Elmore County, for instance, Negroes cast 1,400 of the 
1,450 Radical votes, yet all white candidates were chosen 
to attend the state convention. In Montgomery County, 
7,000 Negroes were allowed ten votes in the county conven- 
tion. Madison County gave all the patronage to whites 
even though the Negro vote was 2,000--the white only 300. 
The Radicals further neglected to consider the effects 
of the pleas of the Democrats to the Negro to vote with 
their white friends and the economic pressure that the 
Democrats could apply as employers of Negroes.?° 

In the November election, two Negroes, Jere Haral- 
son and James Rapier, were defeated for a seat in Congress. 
Rapier nullified Haralson's chance by running for the same 
seat. Negrses served as United States Deputy Marshals at 
the polls, and their presence, along with troops, was re- 
sented ty the Danccuatene 

The Democratic party prior to the election of 1878 
moved farther toward open recognition of the Negro Democrat 
than.at any time befcre. This change in attitude was prob- 
ably inflvenced by. national scenes. The North and South 


were supposed to have reached the point where both saw 
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eye to eye, economically and racially. The industrial 
capitalists of the North gave the Bourbons of the South 
a free hand over the Negroes in return for southern local 
and Congressional encouragement and protection of their 
investment--a sort of modus operandi.?? For the first 
time Montgomery's Democratic organization selected two 
Negro delegates, James A. Scott and John W. Allen, to 
attend the state convention. Also at Montgomery a Radi- 
cai county ticket was defeated for the first time since 
Reconstruction,3§ 

On May 30, 1878, Fred S, Ferguson, a Democratic 
leader, introduced the Negro delegates, Scott and Allen, 
to the state Democratic convention. There were some menm- 
bers who objected, but the convention seated the Negroes 
by a vote of 260 to 229. Scott addressed the conven- 
tion and then he and Allen retired from the convention-~ 
the last two Negroes ever to be so honored by & Democratic 
convention in Alabama.?? The convention attempted to 
iron out the ruffled feeling created by this incident by 
pledging to protect Negro rights. Rufus W. Cobb, prom- 


inent lawyer, was chosen standard bearer for the party. 4° 
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The Republican party split into factions, white 
versus black. This fission ran all the way from the 
grass root conventions to the state convention. The 
Negro faction opposed a coalition of Independents and 
Greenbacks and advocated a state ticket for Republicans 
only.41 When the white faction at the state convention 
failed to name a state ticket, the Negroes broke away 
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headed by the prominent Negro, James Knox P. Lucas, was 
selected. At Selma, Jere Haralson was chosen again to 


run for Congress.” 
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A mild campaign followed. The Greenbacks, instead 


of the Republicans, were the butt of Democratic epithets 


because of their overtures towara the Negro. Such an ate 


tack proved unwarranted since the Negro majority voted 
the Democratic ticket anyway. The Nezro vote helped to 
piace rerry and Daiias counties in the Democratic colum 
for the first time since 1865. Credit for this Negro 
switch went to James A. Scott, the Negro who had refused 
to take his seat in the Democratic convention and editor 
of the Montgomery Advance, Thé all-Negro ticket fared 


badly. James Knox P. Lucas won only 105 votes in Mont- 
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gomery County--fewer or none in other populcus counties. 
In Jefferson County, Negroes voted solidly for the Green- 
back coalition. Negro leaders blamed each other for the 
poor showing; especial blame was placed om Major Ann Pol- 
iard, the only Negro woman leader in the party who ran 
for thé isgislature from Montgomery County.*>— The emo- 


cratic party had completely lured the Negro away and cap- 


the election, said that the Negroes had been deprived of 
their right of citizenship, +4 

From 1880 to 1890, Democravic conventions became 
routine affairs. It was taken for granted that the Negro 
knew his place and would therefore remain under Democratic 
control. Candidates, by and large, were hand picked, and 
every loyal white man was expected to support them without 
question. The Republican party remained split, black ver- 
sus white, with the Negroes growing more determined to share 
in the spoils or run their own show.“ 

Preceding the election of 1880, Negroes took over 


or bolted Republican county conventions, 4® They refused 
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to support a Negro-inclined Fusionist ticket, 47 set up 

ean all-Negro state ticket, and sent anti-administration 
Republican delegates to the national convention at Chi- 
48 


cago. At the polls, they seemed to nave heeded the ad- 
vice of Negro leaders like William H. Council and pater- 
nalistic whites and voted the Democratic ticket. Again 
they defeated or rejected the all-Negro ticket. The Negro 
carried the Siack Belt into the Democratic ccolumm. The. 
Republicans cried fraud and proceeded to file affidavits 
charging the same? 

Republicans became alarmed at the defection of the 
Negro and initiated a re-entrenchment program. Negroes 
were told that they owed their vote to the Republican party 
and that Republicans were the only ones to protect the 
natural rights of the Negro. The program was undermined, 
however, by the refusal of the party leaders to grant a 
minor share of the spoils to the Negroes. In the November 
election Negroes generally voted the Democratic ticket in 
spite of the opposition from some menibers “of their own 
ranks. The Democrats had lost no time in feasting and mak- 


ing promises to the Negro. Through the efforts of William 
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H. Council, Lowndes County entered the Democratic column 
by @ majority of 1,400 votes. Democrats won the election 
and Republicans again cried fraud.°+ 

Before the election of 1882, itbeee Split into two 
factions and held two state conventions. The Black and Tan 
convention contained about one third officeholding whites 
--"puppeteers"--who pulled the strings. Negroes were per- 


mitted to hold all the offices in the convention and ds all 
of the talking. This convention endorsed the Greenback 
candidates and platform--"free ballot and fair count "9% 
The second convention was composed of Negroes only. A res- 
olution was passed that declared their independence of 
white party control and set as a goal the securing of rights 
commensurate with their political weight. The Democratic 
ticket was endorsed.°? Jere Haralson, G. R. Millen, and 
WMerritt House were to run for Congress.?* 

The Butler Courier called the all-Negro convention 


the "new regime, "+ Other newspapers praised the Negro 
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for beginning to think and vote his convictions; further- 
more, they said if he chose to vcte the Democratic ticket 
he would be protected, not disfranchised.2© At least one 
paper warned the whites against the return of "Negro 
rule? 

In the campaign the Greenbacks were confident that 
a majority of Negroes and whites would vote for them be- 
cause of their platform and the ndvtldeine’y f their candi- 
date, William M, Lowe, °® But to their surprise a majority 
of Negroes ignored the command of the Republican Executive 
Committee and voted the Democratic ticket. The Greenbacks, 
however, mustered twenty-two seats in the legislature, 
their greatest showing so far.?? Negroes generally re- 
mained hostile to coalition tickets. They preferred 
straight Republican or Democratic tickets. 

Following the election of 1882 many Negro leaders 
regretted swallowing the Democratic line. They accused 
the Democrats of oppesing the elevation of the colored 
race, of counting it:-out at the polls, of perpetuating 


the convict lease system, and of excluding Negroes from 
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the jury box. The return of these able Negro leaders to 
the Republican fold could not, under the circumstances, 
stem the splitting tide which by then seemingly had be- 
come a Republican habit.0° Separate delegations were 
sent to the Republican national and state conventions, 
Neither faction put cut a state ticket and some members 
of both supported the "Fusionist's Peoples Anti-Bourbon 
Party .n6l | 

The campaign was quiet and unimpressive. © Bar- 
becues to attract Negroes were held by Democrats here and 
there over the state. The Democrats won hands down. 
Negroes refused to follew their leaders and voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. The only real opposition to the Democrats 
deveicred at Mobile where the party's seats were contested 
by an "Independent," Frederick G. Bromberg, whose asser- 
tion that the race issue was a thing of the past in Ala- 
bama won him several colored votes, O4 

Prior to the November election, Negroes bolted the 


Republican party and set up a Congressional ticket headed 
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by Jere Haralson. White Republicans ignored "Lily White" 
opposition and attenpted to woo the Negroes back into the 
fold by placing threw Negroes, Jonna Ww. Jones, Allen Alex- 
ander, and Andrew H. Jackson, on the state ticket. Whites 
in the Democratic party were reminded that they were not 
supposed to support a racially mixed pi snechor 
dere Haralson fared very well in the election. He 
received 1,683 votes; his white opponent won with a slight- 
ly higher number. After Democrats discovered that Negroes 
were determined to vote an wncontrolled ballot, they closed 
the polls where Negroes were more numerous than whites, ©© 
A few polling places were re-opened by Negro civil ser- 
vants. Armed whites surrounded the polls but did not in- 
terfere. Probably because of this independent resurgency 
of the Negro, a Democratic majority of 6,000 in August 
shrank to 2,500 in November. 
Many Democrats expressed fear that the Negro might 
leave the state and party because of the admitted acts of 
fraud and intimidation at the polls. Negro newspapers said 
that the Negro could only feel uneasy and distrustful of 


those who professed to be his friends. The Democratic 
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Executive committee blamed the election Sadan’ Senator 
John T. Morgan attempted to sooth the fears of the Demo- 
crats. He said that the Negroes were happy under white 
control and that they were not likely to become permanently 
unhappy about the triumph of the Democrats because their _ 
freedom of mind and body were secured by the Dene thea 8? 
The anxiety of many Democrats over the Negro vote 
was well-founded. The Negro issue, thought buried ten 
“years before behind the door of white solidarity and su- 
premacy began to filter through rents in that door made 
by an innate defection in the white sclidsarity plan. For 
the first time since the Bourbons came to power, they were 
confronted with a contest over seats in the state Demo- 
cratic convention. Delegates representing independent 
factions contested the seats of the stalwarts from Greene, 
Lowndes, and Morgan counties. The Negro was not directly 
involved here but the implied possibility that an indepen- 
dent faction might appeal to the Negro for help sent the 
Bourbons into a state of hysteria. Four years later their 
fears were confirmed, 7° 


By 1886 the remainder of the Negro Republican lead- 
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ers like Jere Blevins, lecturer and considered the shrewd- 
est politician in Alabama, and Philip Joseph of Mobile 
had become thoroughly disgusted with Democratic tactics 
and practices toward Negroes and returned to the Repub- 
lican party. Eleven Negroes were now members of the Re- 
publican Executive Committee.’+ At the Republican state 
convention, which was about half white and half colored, 
years. Negroes scien 

Apparent harmony within the Republican party netted 
28,688 votes for its candidate, Arthur Bingham, the famous 
Scalawag, /? The "fair count" slogan of,the epiindutpar— 
ties--Prohibitionist, Greenbacks, Independents--failed to 
attract many Negro votes, and the Prohibitionists were com- 
pletely disillusioned. Democrats received 144,857 votes, (4+ 

The iiliusory picture of harmony faded in the nation- 
al election of 1886. Negroes, dubbed Judases by the Repub- 
lican party, offered their own candidate, Ben Turner, for 
Congressman from the Fourth District. Turner polled 2,518 
votes to 18,441 for his two white opponents. Negroes sup- 
ported Turner mainly to show their dissatisfaction at the 
way the Republicans ran the August elections. They felt 
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that they had been "used" by the Republicans. /> 

Failure to win the national election did not im- 
pede the resurgency of the Negroes. They had had some 
_ Success son the state leve1, 76 They were determined to 
help run the show or get out of the party. Whites reac- 
ted by barring Negroes from their conventions or holding 
meetings which Negroes could not attend. Such a move on 
NS WHitSS initiated the practice of designat- 
ing the factions in the Republican party as "Black and 
Tans" and "Lily Whites." The former faction was composed 
of white officeholders and Negroes. In theory at least, 
the latter was composed of whites only. In practice when-~ 
ever the necessity arose, the "Lily Whites" invited Negroes 
to participate in their councils and in one election ran 
a mixed ticket. Sometimes, Negroes withdrew from both 
white dominated factions to form an all-Negro party of 
their own. // 

In the August election of 1888, Negroes won at 
least two offices, coronorship at Tuscaloosa and a con- 
stableship at Birmingham. In Green County, two Negroes, 


James 5S. Jackson and Matthew Sneed, received almost enough 
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votes to be elected to the legislature. For the November 
election Negroes offered Q. William Harvey to oppose Wil- 
liam C. Oates, the white Democratic governor chosen in 
the August primary, and Frank H. Threat, colored leader 
from Mobile, as candidate for Congress. 72 

On the day of election, Negroes generally supported 
their candidates but their support was not enough to over- 
come the ingenisus Bsmocratic machine. Whites in Bauxdadwin 
County suddenly ran out of ballots when a large number of 
Negroes showed up at the polls. The trick was defeated . 
when an unknown Negro slipped over to Mobile on the tug 
"Anna" and brought back a number of Republican baliusis. 
Negroes at Mt. Mein, White Hall, and several places in 
Lowndes County opened the polls when whites refused. All 
Negro candidates lost. /9 

In the November election, the Negroes caused a great 
deal of confusion in the white Democratic ranks by offer- 
ing a Negro cpponent to the white man nominated in the Aug- 
ust primary. This act was considered a challenge to "white 
supremacy"--an attack on the "citadel." The "Lilly White" 
element ignored this move by the Negroes and took the at- 
titude of leaving the "dam niggers to themselves." Other 
Republicans felt that the Negroes should get out of politics 
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and leave it to white men, &9 But to many Democrats the 
threat was real, and the election of Benjamin Harrison as 
President of the United States made the threat a calamity. 
Senator John T. Morgan urged cabana to agree to a cut 
tn representation in order te get the Republicans to prom- 
ise to disfranchise the Negroes, °+ 
Whst Morgan and the Democrats did not know was that 
resident Harrison had been sold on the idea of eliminat- 
ing the Negro froni politics so that Alabama would have two 
white parties. Harrison assured the "White Republican 
Tariff League" that he would not appoint any Negro to any 
consequential office. Kanking "Lily Whites" were appoint- 
ed by him to the most lucrative offices in the state." 
_ Negroes set aside the plan of the "Black and Tan" 
faction to send 4a mixed protest committee to President 
Harrison. Instead they sent an ultimatum of their own and 
a delegation. The ultimatum said that if Negroes did not 
receive greater recognition in the party, they would quit. 
President Harrison merely asked them to be patient; however, 
the delegation returned, disgusted with him, 83 But they 


had not considered the influence of Henry J. Europe, Re- 
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publican Negro from Mobile, and Robert A. Moseley, Chair- 
man of the Republican Executive Committee of Alabama, or 
President Harrison. Harrison relying on their advice ap- 
pointed Charles Hendley, colored editor of Huntsville, as 
Receiver of Public Monies. Many other Negroes were assur- 
ed positions when Moseley took over as head of the Internal 
Revenue of fice .o4 
he whites in the party pedenis alarmed at what ap- 

peared to be fence straddling by the President. Several 
of the whites in the "Diack and Tan" faction quit and join- 
ed the "Lily Whites." They said that they feared Negro 
domination. Apparently, the President had pleased neither 
side.”° 

The "Lily White" faction--which in reality included 
practically all whites in the Republican party--was as old 
as the party itself but not so active until late in the 
decade. Being a minority in the state, it had to suffer 
political relations with the Negro or die--a sort of mouse- 
control-elephant affair.°© The faction's greatest fear, 
also held by tie Democrats, was Negro sharing of the spoils 
and Negro domination. Therefore, down through the years 


the "Lily Whites" embraced any movement that offered relief 
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from the Negro menace, °" Later, cries of disfranchise- 
ment by the Democrats found attentive ears among the "Lily 
Whites." However, then, and seemingly now, the Republican 
party was a nullity without the Negro. °8 

Nor was all well within the Democratic party. The 
whisper of complete disfranchisement of the Negro could 
not stem the growing discontent in the Democratic ranks 
loosed by the Greenback party and other snlinter 
The double talk of the Democratic leaders ts Negroes and 
on the Negro question fooled no one. Perhaps unaware of 
it at the time, the party had a bear by the tail. To let 
go would be throwing the Negro vote to the highest bidder; 
to hold on was risking complete destruction from within. 
The party had a few more years to make a decision as to 


whether to continue to corral the Negro vote or to elimin-~ 


Throughout this peraoa aii parties, Democrats in par- 
ticular, had relied on control devices, legal and illegai, 
to keep the Negro vote manageable--and in the most docile 
decade’of Negro politicai participation. 

Legal practices relied on most heavily were, the 


poll tax, gerrymandering, election laws, increased appoint- 
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ive power of the governor, and the power to abolish of- 
fices of the city and county governments. The poll tax 
was one of the oldest devices used but was the least ef- 
fective since a defect in the law permitted Negroes and 
poor whites to vote without showing tax receipts. 7° Be- 
fore 1890 practically every Black Belt county was gerry- 
mandered into the "Old Fourth" Alabama District.’+ Elec- 
- tion laws instituted a challenging system at the polls. For 
instance, there was the use of “plain piece white paper” 
ballots; the denial of the ballot to those guilty of "petit 
larceny" (interpreted as "grand larceny”); the abandonment 
of requiring corresponding numbers for voter and ballot-- 
these things prevented an accurate probe into fraudulent 
elections. At will, the legislature increased the appoint~ 
ive power of the governor so that unwanted elected officers 
could be replaced by him, and abolished offices wnen Negroes 
or undesirable whites obtained them. ?7* 

in the shadow of legality was the practice of plac- 
ing bonds for public officials so high that local Repub- 
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licans and Negroes could not Sign them and then prohibit- 
ing anyone outside of the county from becoming a surety. 
If the bond could not be met, the office was declared 
vacant and a Democrat would be appointed by the governor. 
If the white or colored Republican officeholder were suc- 
cessful in finding a bondsman, the governor would abolish 
the office.73 Also under the shadow of legality of their 
authority, public officials intimidated, coerced, threat- 
ened, and whipped Negroes in order to keep their votes 
under control. 74 

Fraud, intimidation, and riots were the main three 
illegal methods practiced. Fraudulent practices were 
ballot box stuffing, vote buying, bribery, subsidizing 
judges, moving polling places overnight, giving only two 
minutes to mark long ballots, padding returns, and steal- 
ing ballot boxes. 7° 

Fraud was followed by intimidation and was practiced 
on black and white alike. White Republicans were ostracized, 
their businesses boycotted, and their homes burned. Negrces 


lost their employment and in many instances were forced to 
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leave the state. However, when the two methods above 
failed to get resuits, the easily provoked mob was ai- 
ways close at hand and ready to act. 9° 

The mobs acted on the slightest provocation as men- 
tioned in the Choctaw Conspiracy suover ¢ In another 
case the Democrats concocted the name of an insurrection- 
ist, "Little Jack Little," to terrorize the Negroes and 
keep them from registering and voting. The whites clain- 
ed that "Little" was organizing the Negroes, teaching 
them to vote, and advising them to raise the abet of their 
labor. Several Negroes were arrested on ae pretext that 
they fitted the description of "Little™ by 1t they were later 
set free. Whites, feigning fear, organized militias and 
terrorized Negro neighborhoods. 7° At Selma the whites 
raised a mob and stormed the cffice of the Independent, the 
Negro newspaper, because the editor said that Negroes were 
just as capable of governing as the white man. The Negro 
editor was run out of town. By this move the whites hoped 


to paralyze the political news center of the "Black Belt." 
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Despite this, political news still reached eager ears.?” 

Negro leadership during this period had its effect- 
iveness reduced mainly because of the political rivalry 
of two of its most dynamic leaders, Jere Haralson and 
James Rapier. Also obstructing effective leadership were 
a host of fence riding, lesser political neophytes who 
moved in and out of the:various political camps. Just the 
maneuvering of these neophytes alone was enough to con- 
fuse and disgust the common Negro voter. Philip Joseph, 
for instance, embraced every political ideology that came 
along. 

Rapier was liked by whites but disliked by Negroes. 
He refused to vote for Grant because evaie did nothing for 
civil rights, 100 Negroes accused him of splitting the 
ticket in 1876, of giving only two out of a possible fif- 
teen jobs to Negroes, and of protesting to the Queen of 
England over the Mason and Slidell affair, 1°} Whites did 
not like Rapier's civil rights stand but felt that as col- 
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lector of internal revenue he had better enforced the 
laws, given satisfactory service, increased collections, 
suppressed illicit distilling, and had been a4 good example 
ror hie race.+?* 

Rapier, who was by far the ablest of the two color- 
ed leaders, was outrun and outwitted by the wily Jere 
Haralson. Henadson bolted the party in 1876 and replac- 
ed Rapier in Congress. Haralson was loathed by the whites 
who tried to contest his seat in Congress on the grounds 
that votes secured by bacon and bayonets had been cast 
LOR him, 1° Rapier came to his aid because he was tired 
of "seeing white Republicans strike down every colored 
man who received office, los Haralson repaid this friend- 
ly gesture of Rapier with slurs and remained a bitter 
political enemy until he left the state for the customs 
house in Baltimore, Maryland.~°? 

Among the lower, shifting, cont troversial echelon, 
one woman, Major Ann Poilard, former Slave, persuasive 
speaker, and vegetable peddler, stood out. She hated the 
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Democrats and in turn was hated by them. More than once 
did she gather the bigwigs of the party around her vege- 
table cart and upset an election, +06 By 1880, William H. 
Council, Philip Joseph, and others of this group were fad- 
ing from the political picture,1°7 Their places were 
being filled by younger, more aggressive men like Nathan 
Alexander, editor of the Haynesville Republican Sentinel; 
Jerry Blevins, national lecturer; and H. V. Cashin, lawyer 
and political boss.28 

A divided and ostracized leadership could hope. to 
obtain only minor political state and federal offices. Some 
Negroes holding state offices were Cyrus Warner, justice 
of the peace; J. S. Diggs, solicitor elect of Dallas 
County; Hailes Ellsworth, county commissioner ;199 Bartley 


: 
Lightfoot, constable of Hunt sville;12° 


agent; 111 Tom W. Townsend, Nelson Hendley, H. T. Freeman, 


H. V. Cashin, route 


and Charles Sykes, aldermen.?14 The customary federal ap- 
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pointments inciuded H. C. Binford, register of lana;213 


114 Nathan Alexander and 


Sam Lee, special land agent; 
Charles Hendley, receivers of public monies, -1? 

By far the most controversial, sensational, and 
seldom-granted federal appointment to Negroes was made at 
Louvern, Alabama, Wiiiiam Gomez, colored school teacher, 
was named postmaster. The whites made it Pry that they 
did not care for a Kepublican postmaster and least of all 
a Negro. Every building that Gomez rented for postoffice 
business was burned down. Finally, in a state of frustra- 
tion, Gomez, in spite of the pleas of many whites to the 
contrary, resigned. Rufus P. Thrower, white,. took his 
place, t16 In the meantime, whites at Birmingham boycotted 
the mail route system because Negro carriers had been ap- 
pointed,+17 

Neither were Democratic newspapers reconciled to 
Negro officeholders, state elected or federal appointed. 


To them the Negre lacked the inherent capacity to execute 
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the duties of the various offices. Negroes were also 
indoctrinated with the inferiority idea, and since only 
a few were elected to office they had little chance of 
disproving the propaganda even to themseives,216 
Gradually white registrars began to tighten and 
apply more rigidly the requirements fur registering and 
voting. And when it came to juries and testimony of Negro 
witnesses, whites remained hostile and refused to select 
Negro jurors or accept Negro testimony in the courts where 
both or one of the litigants happened to be white 19 Ne- 
groes of Tuscaloosa and other areas formed committees to 
inquire into the reasons why Negroes never served on local 
juries and why Negro testimony was not acceptable to the 
courts. They were told by the official in charge that 
thay were incompetent and did not qualify according to the 
law, Commenting on the Negro‘s sffort to obtain seats on 
the jury, the Montgomery Advertiser said that Alabama was 
a white country, ruled by a superior white man--God so 
intended, therefore, jurors should be honest and intelli- 


gent. The implication was that Negroes were neither honest 


nor intelligent .120 
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Re © 
-fhoroughly dissatisfied with this reply and dis-~ 
gusted with the injustices hefped on them by whites, 
Democrats and Republicans, Negroes turned to the courts 
for relief. The first legal salvos were aimed at the 
registrars. Negroes contended that registrars conspired 
and used force and arms to keep them from registering. In 
one instance they were able to get a conviction on the 
ground that white registrars had employed force and arms,+** 
Negroes then decided to test the jurisdiction of the legis- 
lature to deny them the franchise when convicted of cer- 
tain crimes. The court upheld the right of the legis- 
lature to limit the franchise and went a step further by 
holding the franchise to be a privilege conferred by the 
state, subject to the exclusive regulation of the state; 
voting was not a vested nor natural right cenferred uni- 
versally. The court further stated that the denial of the 
privilege did not impair a right and that the state was 
limited only by the provisions of the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution which prohibits any discrimin- 


ation on account of “race, color or previous condition of 


servitude, "122 
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The testimony of Negro witnesses was held to be 
valid if the souwt believed the witness was telling the 
truth. His color was immaterial. The court, however, re- 
fused to find court officials guilty of discrimination as 
alleged by Negroes in the selection of jurors. Negroes 
contended that the absence of Negroes from the jury gave 
evidence of discrimination. +? 

Sometimes in moments of desperation Negroes retal- 
iated in kind. At Sandy Ridge, Lowndes County, a lynching 
provoked the Negroes to the point of taking up arms. In 
the skirmishes that followed, several Negroes were killed 
or wounded. The remaining force of 250 men took to the 
swamps to await the troops sent out by the governor Te) 
they could surrender, +24 The affair was handled so badly 
by the civil officials that several Negroes left the state 
for Kansas.?*? ' 

Throughout this period Negroes were dissatisfied 
with both parties, but with the Republican party in partic- 
ular. Defection from the Republican party was inaugurated 
as early as 1876 by William H. Council. Council, who told 


the Negroes to consider supporting the Democratic party, 
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emphasized that the Negro was not obligsted to either 
party, because "necessity" freed the Negro. He advocated 


the sharing of party spoils by the Negro, 126 


Later, Major 
Strum, James T. Gee, and Howard Skeins, Negro Republican 
leaders, renounced the party and told Negroes to vote with 
their friends, the Democrats. Even Jere Haralson urged 
Negroes to go to Liberia,l@?7 while Booker Washington stres- 
sed economic security rather than political partici pation. 128 
Cornelius J. Cockran, Negro from Dallas County, told Cong- 
ress that Negroes were "deserting the party in droves, "129 
At Talladega, Negroes, in order to show their disgust at 
the way Republicans were handling patronage, hanged a skel- 
eton labeled "Our New Postmaster” on the post office door 130 
Rediulink twenty-five years of fealty to the Repub- 
lican party, the Negro discovered that he was still a hewer 
of wood, drawer of water, a ward cf the party who was sup- 


posed to jump at the crack of the party whip, and a pilgrim 





126Montgomery Advertiser, September 17, 1876; 
September 23, 1880. : 


127Ibid., November 3, 1877. 

128 Booker Washington, The Story of the Negro (New 
York, 1940), 191-92. Charles Hendley was of the same heats 
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on an eternal pilgrimage never reaching the shrine, 231 
Comparing the parties, he found that the Democrats had 
not, so far, abrogated his rights and had given him from 
six to eight months of schooling.?°* He concluded that 
he had been “spit upon in the house of his friend, de- 
spised and ignored at feast time, and recognized when his 
services were needed "13 

The Democrats lost little time in appealing to the 
dejected Negroes. Some leaders went so far as to promise 
never to permit the Thirteenth and Fourteenth amendments 
te be impaired or evaded .+-* Negro Democrats were happy 
over the situation. They organized Democratic clubs among 
the Negroes and took up the responsibility of preparing 
the Negro for ci tizenship.13> 

With an eye toward appeasing the injured feelings 
of the Negro, the National Republican party initiated in- 


vestigations in the state. The investigators reported that 





13lipia,, August 3, 1877; October 12, 1882. 

132Ipid., October 1, 1880. 
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the Negro's right to vote was denied and abridged, that 
laws obstructed the passage of the Negro vote into the 
ballot box, and that fraud was practiced unblushingly by 
the Democrats,226 The Alabama Legislature retaliated by 
inaugurating a counter-investigating committee cf its own. 
This committee accused the Republicans of appointing Negroes 
to office in the state for procuring votes for the party 
and of dispensing at least $300 and whiskey to the voters. 
The committee further accused the Radicals of having done 
all of the intimidating and rioting in order to secure 
the Negro vote,137 

This decade closed with the "Bourbon" better en- 
trenched legally than at any time since 1865. The new 
constitution of 1875 was weighted heavily in his favor. 
Republican opposition throughout the period was ineffect= 
ive due mainly to the dissatisfaction and defection of its 
majority constituency, the Negro, The Negro leaders of 
the period reduced the effectivesess of their leadership 
by personal bickerings. So long as the Negro vote remain- 
ed rigidly controlled by the Democrats, cries of disfranch- 
isement were ignored. This situation was not long to endure 
for below the surface all was not well; the seeds of dis- 


content planted by "third party" factions began to peck 








136mont gomery Advertiser, July 7, 1878. 
137genate Journal (1874-1875), 623-647. Mobile 
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away at the wall of white soiidaritvy. The next ten years 


were to be the most strenuous for the Democrats, 


81, 


CHAPTER III 
DIVISION: CHALLENGE TO BOURBON CONTROL 


Ona might properly assume that the political star 
of the Negro in Alabama was about to descend into complete 
obscurity prior to 1890. He was practically forsaken by 
the Republicans; his leaders were indifferent, dying, and 
leaving the state. The voices of a few Negro leaders in 
the state were telling him to leave politics alone, seek 
better schools, buy land, go into business, and let brains 
and character settle the political or civil rights question. 
For the next decade the Negro did not adhere to this ad- 
vice nor was his temporary political inactivity taken for 
granted by the dividing whites. The two factions in the 
Democratic party, Populists and Conservatives, were plan- 
ning to make the control of his vote the height of their 
political attainment and support. Though disgusted with 
the situation, the Negro was powerless in the face of a 
condition that relegated him to a puppet in the hands of 
political puppeteers,~ , 

The Conservative faction turned to the legislature 


for help in further attaining and maintaining control of 


the Negro vote. Governor Thomas G,. Jones, leading Conser= 
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vative, in an address to the legislature of 1890 admitted 
that the Democratic party was the custodian of the Negro, 
but added that more freedom of choice and some civil rights 
should be granted the Negro. The governor's words fell on 
deaf ears. The oligarchy, sensing a rising threat to its 
control from the Populists and allied movements, was now 
more determined than ever to keep the bP ESI ee the Negro 
vote but to go no further.” \ 

In the search for legal devices to use for this 
control of the Negro vote, the Conservatives turned to the 
long-ignored poll tax which had been made a prerequisite 
for voting in 1868. Public sentiment had not demanded 
rigid enforcement because the tax had not been considered 
necessary for the elimination of the Negro and poor white 
vote, nor were its tax raising features thought vital to 
the educational process to which it was ‘allotted. 

By 1891 the public and the legislature were becom- 
ing aware of the disfranchising petentiaiities of the poli 
tax, A bill which would have required the presentation of 
the podl tax receipt by the voter was offered in the leris- 


lature and was rejected. Governor Joseph F. Jcohuston, the 





2Woodward, Jim Crow, 96. 
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reversible Democrat, saw the advantage of requiring voters 
to show poll tax receipts before casting their ballots. 

He felt that the ballot box would be made more secure and 
that collections would be doubled. The “egislature, how- 
ater. was only willing to temporize to the extent of hold- 
ing a poll tax bill as a threat to recalcitrant Negroes 
and poor whites. In fact, the Populists in their heyday 
refused to support a stringent poll tax law because it 
would disfranchise poor whites. Nothing definite was to 
be done about the poll tax until 1001. 

Prior to 1893, the threat of force and intervention 
by the federal government and the desire to appease and 
hold the Negro vote stimulated the legislature to write, 
amend, and rewrite several election laws, These laws hin- 
dered Negro voters, but did not completely eliminate then. 
After 1893, and the great challenge by the Populists, ail 
election laws passed by the legislature insured greater 
control of the Negro vote and contained clauses which would 
have excluded a majority of Negro voters if rigidly Bonvied.d 

Significant among such bills was the Ssyre election 


law. ‘The spectre of the Negro vote as the balance of power 








4cenate Journal (1896-1897), 289; ibid. (1898- 
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and increasing fraudulent practices enhanced the chances 
of passage for this bill. The Sayre election law re- 
quired voters to register only in May and in the precinct 
where the vote was to be cast under the superintendency of 
the probate Judge. The votsr was required to show his 
certificate of registration, enter the booth alone, and 
complete the marking of the ballot within five minutes; if 
illiterate, he could be aided only by an election official. 
If white and colored used the same polls, they were to 
cast their ballots alternately. Heavy fines were to be 
imposed on careless voting officials and those who used 
fraudulent ballots.’ 

In defense cf the bill, Anthony D. Sayre, author, 
maintained that it would insure secrecy, lift the cloud of 
black domination, and neutralize the Fifteenth Amendment. © 
Other supporters of the bill said that 40.000 Negro voters 
would be eliminated, that the bill put a premium on fore- 
theught and intelligence which Negroes in great numbers 
did not possess, and would bring unity to the Democratic 
party without running the risk of putting the Negro in 
power.” 


Opponents said the measure would not heal.sthe breach 


seamen ngs a ge FI a A TESCO ET EDT ETOAC IS LEAL 
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in the white ranks by eliminating the Negro; instead, the 
illiterate Negro would be given an intelligent witness in 
the booth, 30,000 poor whites would be disfranchised, fraud 
would be easier, and the bill would confuse the literate 
and illiterate alike.?° 

in spite of the opponents, the bill became law--a 
law that réstcticted the suffrage to the "virtuous and in- 
telligent." The preblem of finding the virtuous and in- 
telligent, of making the bill work smoothly and efficiently, 
and its disfranchising provisions which eliminated many 
whites caused the legislature to repeal it in 1895.24 

With the repeal of the Sayre election law, the leg- 
islature was confronted with the problem of writing a law 
which would eliminate Negroes only, purify politics, and 
bring harmony within the Democratic party. Governor John- 
ston advised the legislature to consider the white primary. 
Acting on this advice, the legislature passed a weak pri- 
mary law which was augmented later by a registration law 
that made the purchasing, selling, and the offering to sell 
a vote unlawful. The law also required the justice of the 


peace and sheriff to manage and control the polls. Persons 





10tpid., February 16 and 17, 1893. 
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entitled to vote could not be arrested unless they broke 

the peace.t* 4 majority of the Democrats thought this was 
a step in the right direction. The whites could now divide 
in primaries, close ranks in the general eaientuicet and ren- 
der the Negro vote a nullity. 

The registration law, used to reenforce the primary 
law and designed to eS on the shifting of the Negro 
population, did not require continued registration of those 
electors who remained within the same election precinct or 
ward in which they registered for the last general elect- 
ion of state officers.13 

The legislature was reasonably successful in its at- 
tempt to control the Negro vote but failed miserably to 
halt the Populist movement and bring harmony to the Demo- 
cratic party. Neither the Populist party nor its causes 
could be erased througn controlied legislation. Prior to 
tne emergence of tne nacre ineradicable inroads had al- 
ready been made Sa predecessors, Independents and Green- 
backs, aided by economic and political chaos. 

The decade opened with the usual two majcr parties, 
Democrats and Republicans, but before the close of the 


period the Republican party was to become practically "Liliy 








12House Journal (1898-1899), 29; ibid., (1899), 19. 
. 135enate Journal (1892 1893), 156-77; ibid. (1896- 
1897), 10; ibid. (1898-1899) , 649, 679. Those voters who 
had not changed their residence Since the last general 
election did not have to re-register. 
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White.” On the surface of the Democratic party everything 
seemed peaceful, but the picture was deceiving. The revolt=': 
ing forces that appeared in the party in the latter part 

of the 1880's adopted a new, vigorous leader, Reuben F,. 
Kolb, head of the Farmers Agriculture Commission, president 
of the Farmers Alliance, and a famous watermelon farmer, 
Kolb used his state office to build up a political follow- 
ing and in 1889 announced his candidacy for governor, de- 
clared himself a white supremacist, and vowed that he had 
no third party intentions. Kolb was defeateat4 and his 
forces were not considered irretrievable by the Democrats. 
The appeal to "white supremacy" was enough to hold the re- 
bellious element in line. 

However, after 1890 the appeal of "white supremacy" 
could not suppress economic dissatisfaction. The Popu- 
lists threatened to take control of the Democratic party. 
The useful threat of "Negro domination" so often used in 
the past was set aside. The Democrats then claimed that 
a divided white vote would leave the Negro vote at a pre- 
mium and that such a situation was a threat to "white su- 
prremacy." Leaders like John T. Morgan, United States Sen- 
ator, who as late as 1890 had called himself a friend of 
the Negro, had by 1892-1893 taken the stand that suffrage 
was above the intellect of the Negro to w.derst&@nd, that 

lin ubose, Alabama History, 292-97; Clark, = ue 
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the Negro could never be raised to the plane of understand- 
ing the ballot, nor could he ever become a fit represen= 
tative of white people. Such reverberating argument which 
had been so effective in the past was not able to prevent 
or halt a serious breach in the party. 

Significant at this stage was the attempt of the 
Negro Democrat to entrench himself in the party. The Nat- 
ional Afro-American Bureau of the Negro Democrat Congress 
began cementing the Democratic fragments in the state into 
a working unit. An Afro-American League and Democratic 
clubs were organized and instructed to wrest the vcte from 
Negro Republican control and seek recognition from the 
party and in the primaries. During this period when white 
voters were divided the Negro Democrat had some Heese” 
Negro prisoners who shbwes Democratic leanings were pardon- 
ed, had their disabilities removed, and suffrage restored. 
"Mr. Negro is alright whenever he voted the Democratic 
ticket....", recorded the Wedowee Randolph Toiler.?’ 

Still the one continuous opponent of the Demo- 


crats was the Republican party. By 1890, its constant 
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splitting had practically destroyed its influence, and in 
Fact, two Republican parties existed in Alabama, The "Lily 
White" faction divorced the dominant white leadership from 
the party, but it became a leadership without a rdiabwing . 
Willing.to merge with any faction--except the Negroes-- 
that opposed the Democrats. The Negroes who were the vot- 
ing foundation of the party were left with a few white of- 
ficeholders and a small number of able Negro leaders. But 
whatever success this latter group might have had was ne- 
gated by a vacillating National party.2& 

The "Lily White" Brive against the Negro in the party 
reached its greatest height after 1892. The original seat 
oi the movement was Birmingham and the slogan adopted was 
"not a black face present.” Negroes who had been nominated 
for office were bought, bullied, and ignored. They were 
often discredited among their own eens through lies and 
trickery. The "Lily Whites" based their acts on the assumn- 
tion that Negroes did not have sense enough to stand togeth- 
er.19 | Leak, 

Ze T. Pearsall, Negro political leader, struck back 
at the "Lily Whites." He called them plunder-seeking scal- 


awags who used the Negro as a tool; and when the Negro need- 
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ed them most they were masquerading with his "caucasion 
supremacist enemies." He said that without the Negro vote 
the "Lily Whites" became a mere corporal's guard. Another 
Negro leader, Bill Stevens, refused to be put into the vest: 
pocket of the well-heeled Chris Magee, peacemaker sent from 
National headquarters to heal the breach between "Lily . 
Whites" and "Black and Tans." Stevens said one thing was 
certain: black men wanted recognition, not reconciliation 
with a faction of the party,that. wanted them denounced by 
the National party. .As the National party procrastinated, 
the breach grew wider. Audible but not comprehended, the 
bell was tolling the future doom of the party.°° 
- Democrats disnlaved little or no.. fear of the disrupt- 
ed Republican party hecause a well-timed reminder of Rad- 
ical Reconstruction was enough to bring the straying white 
voter back into the fold. But division of the whites and 
the rise of a third-party movement was a serious problem. 
Independents were not uncommon to the politicai scene in 
Alabama. Dissatisfaction with existing party policies 
or just plain political preferences caused many politicians 
to masquerade under the independent banner. Several coun- 
ties sent independents to the legislature throughout the 


1800's with a minimum of opposition from the Degocrats. 
eer A TL CS 
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There was some concern whenever the independents allied 
themselves with definite third-party trends or movements. 
Two such movements occurred in Alabama during the 
late 1870's and early 1880's. The first of these, the 
Grange, had minor political success in the state. One of 
the many weaknesses of the Grange was its refusal to admit 
Negroes, However,.after a few years of political failure, 
the Grange decided to organize Negro Granges, but obstructed 
any political support it might have received from this group 
by stipulating in the charters that the Negro branches could 
not participate in politics, “+ : 
The second and strongest third-party movement~--and 
one into which many Grange members retreated--was centered 
around the Greenbackers. An inadequately organized Green- 
back party made its political debut in Alabama in aO76, Lt 
did, however, manage to elect its congressional candidate, 
William Manning Lowe. In 1880, The Greenbackers held a con- 
vention, selected a ticket, and sent five members to the 
legislatures.” In 1882, its best political year, the Green- 
backers were strongly supported by the Republicans and sent 


twenty-two members to the legislature. However, by 1884 
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the party had practically disappeared. There may be at 
least two reasons for this failure: first, death claimed 
its most prominent leader, William M. Lowe; and second, 
like its predecessor ths-Grange, it did not at first en- 
courage Negro support. When it did so in its dying days, 
Negroes refused to embrace it except in extreme ends of 
the state--Huntsville and Mobile. ~? 

The Greenback party was followed by Alabama's weak- 
est third-party movement, the Prohibitionists who were com= 
pletely shadowed by the militant Farmers Alliance. This Al- 
liance, headed by Kolb, had decided to enter politics in 
1890 and wrest control of the Democratic party from the 
hands of the "Bourbons." Unlike its third-party predeces- 
sors, the Alliance made overtures toward the Negro. By 
1890 sixteen hundred colored Farmers Beneficial Associa- 
-tions blanketed the state. Though shunned somewhat by 
local white units, the National party lost little time in 
admitting Negroes to membership and in providing seats for 
them in its conventions. ~* 


In 1890, the Alliance merged with the Knights of 
Labor, and Terence V. Powderly, leader of the Knights of 
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Labor, came to Alabama to attend the convention of the Con- 
solidated Colored State Alliance. Kolb was also in atten- 
dance at this convention. The aim of both men was to se- : 
cure the Negro vote for the anticipated revolt, “9 

The marriage of the Knights and Alliance set the im- 
mediate stage for the real Populist movement in Alabama. 
The Kolb faction of the movement which came out of the Al- 
liance was called Jeffersonian Democzats--a name retained 
by Kolb throughout the period. Kolb said that the name 
Jeffersonian helped to sscure a large part of the Democratic 
vote. The Jeffersonians maintained that they were "liber- 
als" within the party whose purpose it was to free the masses 
from the domination of the “Bourbon" oligarchy. Ail discon- 
tented persons were welcomed, 26 

Failing to get control of the party and the chief 
offices in the state in 1899, the Jeffersonians "threw off 
the wraps" in 1892 and merged with the National Populist 
Party. The “Bourbons" called them "Bolters" and accused 
Kolb of deserting the Democratic party, cf leading his fol- 
lowers into the Peoples party, and of becoming a "tail to 
the Republican Kite." The party and the two leading Demo~ 
cratic newspapers, the Montgomery Advertiser and the Mobile 


Register, hoped to defeat Kolb by refusing to deal with his 





2>Birmingham Alabama Sent ine} January 17, so a 
Montgomery Advertiser, January 8 ° 

26clark, Populism, 139; Montgomery Advertiser, 
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faction as a part of the Democratic party, by relegating 
the party to the background, and by playing up perpetuity 
of the Democratic party and "white supremacy ."27 

In 1890 when Kolb began his canvassing for gover- 
nor, many doubted that he would have the support of the Al- 
liance. Such doubts were soon removed. The Alliance announc- 
ed soon after Kolb's canvass began that it would support 
him. The Democratic party took note of this move by the 
Alliance. They set in motion the above strategy that would 
_ rob Kolb of his "wool hat" support. This would dissuade 
other whites by declaring that Kolb would place the Negro 
back into power. Whites were admonished not to run off 
iter strange gods, especially Alliance gods. 8 

This strategy sent the majority of whites scamper- 
ing to the Democratic party. iIn spite of the fact that all 
delegates had pledged to support white supremacy, the lead- 
ers discovered at the convention in Montgomery that Kolb 
could not be beaten if two or three candidates remained in 
the field. Three days of balloting were drawing to a close 
and a majority over Kolb was nowhere in sight. So, a Demo- 
cratic caucus decided to entice all other candidates to 


quit the race and throw the party support behind one strong 








*Tiobile Re ister, August 22, 24, 25, and 26, 1692; 
Montgomery Advertiser, August 17 and 26, 1892. 


28 vont gomery Advertiser, May &, 1890. 


candidate, Thomas G. Jones, leader of the Conservatives. 
Jones was finally chosen over Kolb as the candidate for 
governor. Kolb promised to support Jones but immediately 
began to cry that he had been "stolen out." The conven- 
ticn closed after declaring for state rights, equal pro- 
tection for all, and for continuance of control in white 
hands without the threat of division. Most of the dele- 
gates left the convention convinced that Kolb was a threat 
and that division and a third-party movement. were impend- 
ing.*? > Cae ey 
Division within the Democratic ranks lent hope to 
the Republicans, especially the "Black and Tan" faction. 
County conventions dominated by Negroes met prior to the 
state convention, named tickets on which many Negroes ap- 
peared, and chose delegates to the state convention.?° 
A party caucus heid two days before the state con- ~~ 
vention placed its control in the hands of the white pat- 
ronage dispensers though it was dominated by Negroes. Ne- 


groes were permitted all the time they desired in the conven- 


tion to lambaste the Democrats and Alliance men, but those 
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who critized the Republican party were quickly seated by 
the white chairman or declared out of order. A state tick- 
et was selected and the office of state auditor was left 
open to Negroes--there were no takers. The platform call- 
ed on Congress to regulate elections, to grant equality of 
citizenship, free ballots, and to insure a fair count.?+ 
The Democratic Executive Committee selected as its 

campaign theme "white man's rule essential.” Both parties 
sent Negro speakers into the field. Negroes were told that 
the Republican party would save them from re-enslavement. 
Racial feelings became intense, Negroes and whites armed, 
and several persons were injured in the various street 
fights.°* In the election Negroes either voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket or were fraudulently counted in the Democratic 
majority. In one county, Coosa, all ballots were withheld 
from Negroes. It seemed that wherever Negroes appeared on 
the ticket they were soundly beaten or "stolen out." Jones 
won the election by a vote of 139,212 to Republican Ben 
M. Long's 42,390.72 meagre 

| The campaign for Congress in the fall of 1890 fotind 
three Negroes, C. McCall, Reverend A. H. Warner, and J. KH. 
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Treadwell, running against three whites. Treadwell ran 
against William C. Oates, the distinguished and somewhat 
controversial Democratic stalwart.24 Democrats laid plans 
to inveigle the Negro vote. They told Negroes that Repub- 
licans were planning to tax the bread out of the mouths of 
their children, were denying them the right to work and own 
homes in the North and that their best interests lay with 
the Democrats. > What effect this strategy had on the 
Negro is difficult to tell from the vote for the Negro can- 
didates. McCall led his white opponent all day, but at the 
close of the boxes the white opponent had 242 votes to 
McCall's 239. Negroes appeared to have, supported their 
candidate, but all indications are that they were "stolen 
out." The other two Negro candidates were not permitted 

to attain such a questionable vote. One white candidate 
had 1663 votes to the combined Negro vote of 452. Thus, 
the first battle closed between the old and new forces in 
the Democratic party with the former still uneasily seat- 
ed in the saddle--uneasily seated because a majority of 
able Alliance men won seats in the lower house of the legis- 
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Kolb, after the November ettect sch : began to canvass 
the state in behalf of his candidacy for the governorship 
in 1892. He still denied that he was "populist" or "Bol- 
ter," even though "Sockless" Jerry Simpson, Populist lead- 
er who spoke at Birmingham, and advised him to sever his 
relation with the Democratic party. Kolb's excuse for not 
quitting the party was that Negroes might forsake the Al- 
liance.37 Kolb claimed that Negro votes had elected Jones 
in 1890. He specified Marengo and Montgomery counties as 
examples of the practice of counting Negro votes for the 
Democrats, no matter for whom the votes were cast.38 

As the 1892-Convention drew near, Kolb became more 
abusive of Democratic tactics. He said that the "Black 
Belt™ voted "dead dogs, dead negroes."39 Governor Jones 
refuted the statement and adlisde Kolb of calling out the 
Negro vote to settie the affairs of white folks, elect civil 
efficials, and therefore control state government. Jones 
said tuat no true Democrat could trifle with the peace of 
the great white race, 40 

Kolb carried his complaint to the Democratic conven- 


tion. He contested the rule that pemitted county repre- 
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sentation to be based on the vote case for governor in 
1890. He complained that the Negro vote returned from 
counties with large Negro populations as cast for Jone 3 

in 1890 was in a large measure fictitious, thus securing 

to those counties which were for Jones false weight in the 
convention. Kolb said that Negroes were not Democrats and 
that it was absurd to claim such.41 The above rule was 
abandoned, but in order to count Negroes and keep Kolb from 
winning the regular nomination, the convention based rep- 
resentation on population. Jones was nominated again for 
governor, and federal intervention and those who used the 
Negro vote to rob the "Bourbons" of control of the party 
were denounced. According to Jones, the peace flag of tie 
white race would once again be borne aloft, insuring harmony 
and good will between the races. 4% 

Kolb decided that he had had enough. He bolted the. 
regular party, set up a rump convention, and selected a. 
state ticket. The “Bolters" called themselves the Caucas- 
ian Democrats of Alabama and extended the olive branch to 
the Negro. They promised to protect him in his legal rights 
and to encourage and aid him in the attainment of a higher 
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civilization and citizenship, 43 

In the meantime, Republicans worked feverishly to 
heal the breach in their ranks. In several county elec- 
tions, whites supported Negro candidates and the "Lily 
Whites" went so far as to set up an unwanted "Black League." 
Negroes ignor ed these efforts and made plans to play a lone 
hand. White leadership was challenged at all levels-~a 
challenge which cost the Negro dearly in some areas where 
much of his property was lost due to hostile acts of oppos- 
ing whites. Whites used subterfuges freely to bar Negroes 
‘from Republican meetings. They would light the buiidings 
_where the meetings had been scheduled and then secretly 
hold sessions some place else. In spite cf these deceptions, © 
Negroes still captured most of the chairmanships of the 
county conventions. “4 . 

State convention time found Negroes more determined 
than ever to stand alene and run their own show. They be- 
came so intensely disgusted with the highhanded methods of 
Dr. Robert Moselsy, the white patronage dispenser, thas 
they bolted from the "Lily White" Sduvehte dian the Capitol 


and set up one of their own in the county court house. Bill 
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Stevens was chosen chairman by acclamation. It was thought 
unwise to offer a state ticket because of the unrest and 
general dissatisfaction cf the people with old political 
methods and election frauds. The unscrupulous practices 
of Moseley were condemned and the Civil Service Commission 
was petitioned to look into such practices. The Montgomery 
Advertiser accused the convention of planning to help Kolb 
and of stirring up the Negroes and pitting them against 
the whites. The real political value of this convention 
was annulled in the Republican National Convention at Minne- 
apolis. The "Lily White" delegation (which was not solid 
white after all since Jere Blevens, Negro, was a member) 
was seated. 4? | 
Both factions, Democrats and Kolbdites, tried to 
attract the Negro vote. The “Lily White" faction was sup- 
posed to have made a deal with Kolb whereby the Republican 
vote, Negro and white, was to be delivered to the Kolb fac- 
tion. Though never formally proved, the "Lily Whites" gen- 
erally supported Kolb. But the delivery of the Negro vote 
rested in the hands of the Negro leader, Bill Stevens, rath- 
er than in the hands of the "Lily Whites." Stevens prefer- 
red to steer clear of the Alliance. He wanted to know 
whether Kolb would approve Negro election managers, jur- 


ors, and vote for the National Republican ticket. Kolb 
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evaded the questions by refusing to answer, *° 

The efforts of Stevens to keep the Negro vote in- 
tact for the Republicans failed when confronted with Al- 
liance and Democratic political propaganda. Kolb's li#eu- 
tenants promised everything. One of them, P. C. Bowman of 
Opelika, told Negroes that Kolb would give first class pas= 
sage to accompany first class fare, shateeguality of all 
would be guaranteed unconditionally, and that he, Bowman, 
would rather see the banks of every river and creek "Crim- 
son with blood than to see one Negro deprived of his right 
to vote for whom he pleaseda."47 At Talladega, the Alliance 
scheduled a young Negro, Tom Allen, to address 1,800 white 
men and women. The Montgomery Advertiser said:this was the 
first time that a Negro had addressed the "bluest-blooded 


Caucasians in Alabama 148 Negroes began to organize Kolb 


While Kolbites were being criticized for their Negro 
support, the Democrats were vigorously pursuing the color- 
ed vote. Negro professionals like Dr. C. W. Dorsette, Pro- 


fessors J. D. Bibb and W. F. Crockett, and Attorney John 
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Benson supported Jones on the ground that he represented 
the best interests of Alabama, secured protection and 
prosperity, and was just to the Negros? Criticism of 
Negroes by Democrats was taboo. Prominent Negroes repre- 
sented the party in doubtful areas. "Intelligent" Negroes 
were told» to vote for Jones and. to stand by their white 
neighbors because the atmosphere of white supremacy was 
peaceful. °° 

The farmers' revolt and charges of scandal and cor- 
ruption aroused the voters as they had never been before. 
More than the usual number.went te. the polls, Kolb claimed 
he had been "counted out” by the Jones! forces.°~ 

Kolb declared that only six papers out of the 175 
in the state supported him. He declared that ne carried 
the state by a 45,000 majority and received 25,000 majority 
of the white votes, that the controlled Jones machine stuf- 
fed the ballot boxes, and that some areas gave Jones a great- 
er plurality than voters listed. In Coosa County the elect-~ 
Len ‘Board threw out ten boxes on technical grounds, thus 


reducing an 800 majority for Kolb to a 55 majority for Jones. 
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A contemporary voter alleged that "Black Belt" election 
officials found it necessary to vote "dead men, birds, 
dogs, and stray cats" in order to meet the hourly quota 
of "new returns" called for by the campaign committee, 
These election officials had become proficient in "counting 
out" Negro votes, | 

in defense of his election, Governor Jones stated 
that the "count was fair," that leading Negroes had enlist- 
ed for him, -and that Negroes voted with their white neign-~ 
bors. He claimed that Negroes outside of the "Black Belt" 
voted for Kolb. "Captain Kolb," said Jones, "made possible 
the split in the Democratic party and called in the black 
man as umpire...." The Democratic party still claimed a 
30,000 majority for Jones after eliminating white and black 


Republican votes. 


A number of Democratic officials were arrested for 
fraudulent acts committed during the election. Kolb in 
his own behalf swore out a writ of mandamus in Montgomery 
against the probate judge, clerk, and sheriff. All cases 
were squelched. When President Benjamin Harrison heard 

23R. H. Walker, Alabama woiniics 189 - 1938: & 
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about the election scandal he called Alabama politicians 
a gang of rebels and traitors who cared nothing about the 
sanctity of the ballot. 

On September 17, Kolb, in a speech before the Rop- 
ulist Convention at Birmingham, -declared the Alliance for 
the Peoples party and rebuked the "thieving minority" with- 
in the Democratic party. Tom Watson and J. C. Manning, 
Populist "Big Wigs," attended this convention. Watson 
told the convention that the Peoples' party would settle 
the race question by enacting a secret ballot, promoting 
a rallying point for the races free of discords, and pre- 
senting a mutually beneficial platform to both races.°© The 
convention chose Kolb as candidate for governor. He accept- 
ed as a Jeffersonian rather than a Populist. The platform 
asked for a fair vote and count, for equal rights for all, 
and tor speciai favors to none.?? ) 

In contrast to the Moselevites who had fused with 
the Populists, Bill Stevens' Negro faction refused to join 
the Populists. Instead, they advocated a straight Repub- 
lican ticket for the state. Many whites agreed with this 


view. 





5 5Mont gomery Advertiser, October 11 and 12, 1892. 
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On the 23rd of September, the Stevens Executive 
Committee met in Birmingham and selected electors and 
congressional candidates. Charles 0. Harris, colored pol- 
itican and Republican officeholder, was chosen to run for 
Congress from Montgomery, but Moseley forced him to decline 
the offer. R. C. Benjamin, lawyer and journalist, was draft- 
ed by 100 colored men of Birmingham to run in Harris! place. 
Thomas E. Miller, colored ex-Congressman from South Caro- 
dina, in an address to the committee said that Negro rights 
would not be safe in Alabama until there were two white 
parties in the state. Stevens was commanded to take the 
complaint of the Negroes to the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee in New York. 78 

A few days later Stevens returned and issued an 
acdress to the colored people of Alabama: 

| My attention has been calied to a circular 
of Mr. Carter, Chairman of the National Repub- 
lican Committee, declaring that my committee is 
not the rightful committee in Alabama, 
ee. larter forced Nathan Alexander to with- 

draw from a race against Moseley. He scent Cris 
Magee to purchase me if he could. He could not 
win me over. The white league is to wed the so- 
called people's party and the negro is to fall 
down and worship brazen calves, That is the pur- 
pose and objective of this unholy combination-- 


ruin to the state and political slavery to the 
Negro. 
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The People's party promises equality. 
Do you believe them? Mr. Carter will discover 
ner ey is not available to the highest 
Stevens declared war on the Fusionists: "Lily 
White" Republicans, Jeffersonians, Alliance men, and Pop= 
ulists. He appointed George Battot, white, to run for 
Congress and flooded the state with straight Republican 
tickets. He enticed Professor G. Bibb, well known Mont-~ 
gomery Negro school teacher, to announce his Sanaiaeey 
for Congressman from the Fourth District on a straight Re- 
pr-lican ticket, In Mobile the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee selected Frank Treat, colored, to run for Ceneronee? 
In the short campaign preceding the November elec- 
tion, Democrats, Populists, and the Stevens Republicans 
bombarded the Negro voters with promises. The Democrats 
promised to protect the Negro vote from fraudol end the 
Populists promised political equality. The Negro-Stevens 
faction promised to secure all rights due Negroes and chal- 
lenged the Populists to prove to the Negro voter that they 


did not intend to betray him, were not "sorehead Democrats," 
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and would guarantee a fair deal at the polls. ©2 

It was estimated that 100,000 of the 140,522 regis- 
tered Negroes would cast their ballots in the election.: 
More than 112,000 did. In twelve counties Negroes sup- 
ported the Fusionist ticket, but all Negro candidates 
failed to make a commendable showing. The vote for gov- 
ernor stood: Jones, 126,956 and Kolb, 115,524.03 

; At the end of November, 1892, it was clear that the 

"Bourbons" were still the leaders of the Democratic party. 
Kolb claimed that stuffed ballot boxes and false majorities 
defeated him. "The negro," he said, "is not to blame for 
this, as fully 80 per cent of them voted for the ticket." 
It was hinted that a deal had been made between the Conser- 
vatives and Stevens whereby the Conservatives helped the 
Negro wing of the Republican party against the white wing 
in return for Negro assistance, o4 

During the interim between elections the Kolbites 
presented a "Janus-faced" political plan to the Democrats 
_ "Lily Whites." The Kolbites offered: to join the Demo- 


crats and set up a white primary to bar Negroes. The Demo~ 
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crats rejected the plan on the ground that the two parties 
were enemies. °° The Kolbites then turned to the "Lily 
Whites." They told the "Lily Whites" to encourage the 
Negroes to vote for the Fusionist ticket, and if they re- 
fused then dissuade them from registering and voting with 
ths Democrats. “Lily White" reaction was Hee Beprstry vag 
Failure of the Democrats to accept Kolb's plan drove 
him again into the arms of ewe Fusionists for the 1894 
election. The Fusionists placed Kolb at the helm. The 
platform denounced the Sayre election law, oppesed restric- 
tions on the bailot, discouraged emigration of Negroes, 
and favored the setting aside of a special territory for 
Negroes exclusively where they alone would be entitled to 
suffrage and citizenship. This sort of reservation idea for 
the Negro was not new. It had been embraced by abolition- 
ists and others who sought to solve the Negro problem. 
When Bill Stevens tried to join the convention, he was 
denied admission and was accused of being a grand rascal, 
scoundrel, and traitor. In the midst of threats from a 
hastily formed mob, Stevens beat a retreat 07 


The proud, wounded, and bewildered Stevens vowed to 
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wreck the plans of the Fusionists. He first attempted 
to organize his own convention and put out a state ticket. 
Failing in this move he was persuaded to enter the Demo- 
cratic ranks (to the dismay of the Fusionists,) °° 

In order to discredit Stevens, the "Lily Whites" 
called a convention, half of whose members were Negroes.» 
One Negro was given a seat on the powerful Republican Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the state, and Was then held up as 
an example of Republican generosity. The convention de- 
cided not to put out a state ticket and requested the Re- 
publican voters in the fifteen Black Belt counties not to 
register and vote because the vote would be counted for 
the Democrats. Stevens was denounced as a traitor to the 
Republican party in the employ of the Democrats .°? 

Leading Negro professionals, editors, and organiza-~ 
a Stevens, moved into the Democratic camp, and 
pledged their votes to W. C. Oates, the Democratic selectee 
for governor. Colored Oates Clubs were formed over the state 


70 


by the Afro-American Democratic League. Negro ministers 
told Negroes that their best interests were merged with the 


whites, and since whites were pledsed to Oates who had pledg-~ 
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ed to protect Negro rights, the Negro's choice automat- 
ically became Oates, /1 Negro editors warned their people 
that Kolb, the man who promised to have half colored and 
half white in the jury rooms, was a ballot box stuffer in 
the days of the Republican regime, and that he probably 
would do the same in the August election. /“ 

Democrats went to the polls to guard the Negroes 
against threats and intimidations made by the White Caps, 
Ku Klux Klan, and other terrorist groups. But the rank and 
file Negro voter failed to show up in large numbers in 
spite of the pleas of Bill Stevens and many Negro organiza- 
tions. Less than one per cent of those of voting age ac- 
tually registered. However, the majority of those voting 
voted for Oates. Total vote for Oates was 109,160 to 
22.39 for Kolb. 7? mans 

Kolb claimed to have carried forty-one of the fifty 
counties with a majwrity of 18,000. He said that a major- 
ity for Oates was impossible without the help of corrupt 
election officials.’* Numerous affidavits by whites charg- 


ed that in several counties where Negroes were in the major- 
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ity the counties went Democratic due to fraudulent prac- 
tices at the polls. The same claim was made in election 
cases contesting the distribution of the votes, /° 

The Democrats countered with the charges that the 
Kolb forces prepared ballots and placed them in the hands 
of ignorant Negroes and pocr whites, 75 that the Kolb forces 
spent $10,000 and used fraud and intimidation during the 
election. Governor Oates admitted that a few election 
officials might have cheated, but he still would have had 
a majority. He said that most irregularities occurred in 
the Black Belt where whites feared the return of Negro 
power, ’/ 

Owing perhaps to habit rather than to fear of re- 
prisal, general disgust with politics, and the constant 
clamoring of the "Lily Whites" not to vote, the Negro went 
to the polls in mass during the November election. At the 
polls they stayed all day. The 25,766 vote difference be- 
tween Oates and Kolb in August increased to 64,741 in Novem- 
ber. Kolb again claimed that he had been "stolen out." A 


few Democrats were arrested for distributing marked ballots 
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to Negroes and others, 78 

Despite the fact that a majority vote had been count- 
ed for Oates, Kolb said that he had been elected by the will 
of the people and would serve as their governor. On Decen- 
ber 2, 1894, both Oates and Kolb were sworn in as governors 
of Alabama. When Kolb's followers learned that he was to 
be denied the privilege of making his inaugural address 
from the Capitol steps, they commandeered a Negro's wagon 
from which Kolb delivered tis address. Kolb demanded the 
governorship in behalf of two-thirds of the whites and near- 
ly all of the colored people. This, however, was the nearest 
that Kolb came to being governor, /9 ; 

After the tumult subsided, all white parties blamed 
the Negro for upsetting the so-called harmony existing under 
the white man's banner, Agitation for complete disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro began to be heard. In January, 1896, the 
Democratic Executive Committee declared that Negroes should 
not participate in the Democratic primary. Several dele- 
gates at the Democratic Convention that followed wanted a 
new constitution that would curtail Negro political partic- 
ipation. Such open avowals, however, were in the minority. 


This Convention chose Joseph F. Johnston of Jefferson,.a 
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silverite, to head the party's ticket, 80 

Negroes protested the Executive Committee's decis- 
ion which barréd them from the primaries. This committee, 
however, made a small concession. It invited all political 
voters, regardless of past political associations or dif- 
ferences, to vote, but permitted each county to decide 
whether Negroes should vote, &L | 

On the Republican front, Negroes followed a pattern 
set in previous election years. Negroes maneuvered in many 
of the counties in such manner as legally to oust whites 
from their convention, chose solid Negro county tickets, 
and Sent acceptabie Negro delegates to t 
lican convention, © Two of the delegates, Hershel V. 
Cashin (leading Negro attorney of North Alabama) and A. H. 
Alexander, served on the important committees on Resolu- 
tions and Credentials. John C. Leftwick, young Montgomery 
Republican leader, and the much malinged Bill Stevens were 
selected to serve on the State Republican Executive Com- 
mittee. © 

The appointment of Stevens was a rebuff to the “Lily 
White" faction and had the magical effect of uniting his 


ose 
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faction with the “Black and Tans." At the Republican state 
convention a fight ensued between the Negroes and white 
officeholders. This time Bill Stevens took a back seat 

and urged Leftwick to the front. Leftwick was defeated 
for the chairmanship, but he made a prediction that is 
still true today. He said that the failure of the Negroes 
to elect him head of the party was a great blunder because 
the whites were going to entrench themselves so well that 
no Negro would be able to hold an important office in the 
stave for the next fis'ty years, &4 The faction drew up @ 
platform condemning the Democrats for violence, fraud, per- 
jury, and denial of civil rights. Fusion with the Popu- 
lists was dependent upon the Populists agreeing to place 


two Republicans on.the state ticket and a Negro on the cam- 


paign committee. The latter the Fopulists refused, so there 


was no official merger. Some Negress pecame so disgusted 
with the situation that they pulled out of the party and 
attempted to set up a straignt Republican tdicke te ce 
The Moseley "Lily Whites" bolted the regular "Black 
and Tan” convention after its defeat at the national con- 


vention and formed an alliance with the Populists. Kolb 
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had been rendered inactive and his Jeffersonians defunct 
by the great beating that they had taken in the previous 
election. The Populist. convention chose Albert T. Goodwyn, . 
Kolb's first lieutenant, to head the state ticket. The 
convention closed with the hope that the "Blaak and Tans" 
would join the Populists before election time. The conven- 
tion, however, was unaware of the terms of merger being 
formulated by the "Black and Tans."©° 

The election campaign was almost a repeat perior- 
mance of the election of 1894, except that Kolb: was inace~ 
tive and the Democrats hinted more strongly at disfranchise- 
ment and curtailment of Negro rights. At the August clec- 
tions, Negroes generally stayed away from the polls or voted 
the Populist ticket. H. L. Strong, Negro physician and drug- 
gist running for coroner, madé a good showing. The Demo- 
crats won and did not apply any special pressure to keep 
the Negroes from voting in the primaries. So, in November, 
Negroes returned to the polls en masse. One of the attrac- 
tions was the candidacy of Treat, Negro candidate for Cong- 
ress and Alexander, running as an elector. Both lost. ©? 

A stronger, more thoroughly united and aggressive 


Democratic party confronted the people in 1898. It adopted 
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an earlier rule of the Executive Committee which prohib- 
ited Negroes from participating in the primaries, but fail- 
ed to enforce the rule. Johnston was again chosen to head 
the state ticket. 98 

For the first tim since 1876, the Republicans felt 
strong enough to "go-it" alone and put out a state ticket. 
And then it happened; Bill Stevens and most of the Negroes 
bolted and decided to offer their own candidate. The Ne- 
groes were offended because the Republicans had failed to 
elect a Negro chairman of the convention to support four 
Negroes for postmasterships. They had also failed to add 
a Negro's name to the state ticket for the office of super- 
int endent of education.&9 

Bill Stevens was chosen chairman of the all-Negro 
convention. A platform was adopted and a full aii-Negro 
State ticket was selected. Tnis piatiorm called for fair 
elections, equal protection of the law, better schools, and 
denounced the white machine. Reverend A. J. Warner, min- 
ister and political leader, headed the ticket, 90 

The Populists, unable to command a coalition, pre- 


sented a single party ticket headed by G. B. Dean of Shelby. 
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né platform called for a free vote and fair count, dis- 
franchisement to none, and equal rights to a11.7+ 

The campaign was mild. Negroes voted for all tick- 
ets, failing to support wholeheartedly the Negro ticket. | 
Only in one county, Etowah, did Warner run a close second 
to Johnston, 239 to 150. Warner's total vote was 422. This 
was the last important election for the Negro--a kind of 
apex of Negro independent political efforts for the decade. 
However, in November Reverend Warner and A. N. Johnson of 
Mobiie ran for Congress and were defeated, 9* ! 

Likewise, this election was the last semblance of 
unity for the Pepulists., The movement had been a failure. 
One of the prime factors that had caused the movement, eco- 
nomic depression, began slowly to lessen after 1894. One 
other factor that affected the party especially during the 
elections of 1892 and 1894 was its inability to wrest the 
control of the Wegro vote in the Black Belt from the hands 
of the Bourbons. Black Belt Negro "votes" kept the Popu- 
lists out. The opposition of the Conservatives who viewed 


the Populist tnreat as real??--a chance fusion of the Negro 
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and poor whites--was an obstacle the party could not sur- 
mount. 

In 1900, the Democrats were again without real op- 
position or a real threat to their power. They turned 
their attention to insuring permanent white supremacy and 
disfranchisement of the Negro by law. Plans were laid for 
a constitutional convention and William J. Sanford, lawyer 
and former member of the convention of 1875, won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor. 74 ) 

Token opposition came from a Republican party split 
four ways: "Lily Whites," All-Negro, and two factions of 
"Rlack and Tans." Early in the year the "Lily Whites" as 
a faction was absorbed by the other parties. The othsr 
three factions proceeded to the state convention. One fac- 
tion of the "Black and Tans" led by Ad Wimbs, Negro lawyer 
from North Alabama, merged with the 6th after proper con- 
cessions had been granted Wimbds in the state organization and 
at the National Convention. The two remaining factions-- ) 
the all-Negro, by then infiltrated by whites, and the reg-~ 
ular "Black and Tans"--met in separate halls, declared plat- 
forms which guaranteed the ballot free from fraud, and de- 
cided against a state ticket. But a few days before the 


August primaries, the Executive Committee decided to put 
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out a state ticket headed by John A, Steele, judge from 
Tuscumbia, No Negro appeared on the state ticket. In 
North Alabama, H. C, Binford, colored editor of the Hunts- 
ville Journal, offered himself for the office of justice 





of the peace, 7? 

Negroes scarcely participated in the campaign or 
August elections. In the few counties where they did, they 
divided their votes among all parties. Whites fought each 
other at the polls and local Populist majorities were wip- 
ed out. 2° The Russell County Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee was at a loss as to what to do with John Howard, Negro, 
who made a deal to deliver the Negro vote for a guarantee 
of the office as coroner. Howard delivered the vote and 
demanded his reward. The danger of a Negro holding the 
office lay in the possibility of the coroner succeeding 
to the sheriff's office in case the latter became incapaci- 
tated. Howard never served in his new office. It was rumor- 
ed that he was bought off.?! Binford lost his bid for of- 
fice, but two other Negroes on the local level, E. R. Mat- 


thews and Jesse Ferguson, were elected justices of the peace, 98 
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Following the August election, Binford and other 
Negro leaders advised "Negroes to work, save money, and 
stay out of politics until. they could be assured of fair 
treatment. Negroes seemed to have adhered ton thal advice 
and failed to vote in the November national election. Those 
few who voted wers asked to show their registration certi- 
ficates--an old gimmick brought back to life by the Demo~- 
crats.?? | | 

Binford was later joined by Booker Washington who 
also told Negroes to stay out of politics, buy land, and 
save money. Washington's stand dismayed the old line pol- 
iticians like Bill Stevens. Yet he emerged as the contro- 
versial but chief spokesman for the Negro in politics and 
as advisor to presidents. Washington remains a controver- 
sial figure evea today. Did he or did he not help to pave 
the wav for Negro disfranchisement by his open renunciation 
of active political aspiration for the Negro? The Negroes 
and whites of the period and after took him at his word. 
The former branded him an "Uncle Tom," the latter a genius 
cn race relations. But to a recent writer, both accusers 
end defender were in error. Washington, unknown to both 
groups, used his personal money and influence through the 
courts and lobbyists to nullify the segregation and dis- 


franchisement laws in Alabama and other southern states. He 
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was 2 master at playing behind-the-scene roles. In this 
new capacity. he far smrnassed and was more influential 
than many of the acknowledged educational-political lead- 
ers like William H. Council. Whether politicians liked 
Washington or not, if they planned to share in national 
spoils, they had to have his blessing, 1° Washington stood 
alone. No other Negro of so great a political significance 
emerged until after the 1930's, 191 

Lesser Negro leaders refused to follow Washington's 
advice. They called conventions, chose fighting mottoes, 
petitioned the governor, and set plans for greater regis- 
tration and better use of an unpurchasable ballot. Failure 
to gain substantial redress for their political wrongs did 


not send these leaders nor their following scampering into 
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the Democratic fold,1°% 

Deterrent factors which probably kept the majority 
of Negroes from trying to enter the Democratic party were: 
the doctrine of white supremacy, cries of legal disfran- 
chisement, fraudulent practices at the polls, attempts to 
make primaries white, and white conferences on the Negro 
problem. One such conference was sponsored by the "South- 
ern Society for the Promotion of the Study of Race Condi- 
tions and Problems in the South." This conference made it 
clear to the Negro that: (1) he would never share polit- 
ical. social, and civil advantages equally with the whites; 
and (2) the parting of the ways should be lega1.19 

Independent of the Democratic or Republican attitude 
toward manipulating, controlling, or disfranchising the 
Negro voter, both granted a minor portion of the spoils to 
the Negro. H. C. Smith, able Alabama Negro leader, was ap- 
pointed by the Democrats as Consul to Madagascar and later 
as minister to Liberia, 194 The Post-Office Department 
appointed C. M. Childs, T. A. Motley, William White, and 


Frank Langston as postmasters in Alabama, and Henry J. 
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Europe of Mobile as the first Negro special Or ecLarnuD 
in other federal departments, J. C. Leftwick and Nathan 
Alexander were appointed receivers of public monies, and 
H. V. Cashin, receiver of land office monies. Frank Treat 
became shipping commissioner for the Port of Mobile. Negro 
office holders on the state level were Isam Bell, deputy — 


Sheriff of Haynesville, John Howard, coroner, and several 


justices of the pags i°2 


Thus, a decade ended and with it the political star 
of the Negro sank into a state of obscurity for at least 
thirty years. In fact, he had lost the voices of support 
that had come from fearless leaders. Many had died; others 
were bought off or intimidated; still others had given up 
the political cause as lost. A state of lethargy and medi- 
ocrity existed except in the case of Washington. The great 
majority of Negroes, however, refused to follow his peliti- 


cal advice. 
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CHAPTER IV 
LEGAL DISFRANCHISEMENT 


The Populist revolt demonstrated to the "Generals" 
that existing statutory restrictions of the suffrage were 
inadequate to exclude the Negro, and that northern opinion 
was shifting to coincide with that of the South, to wit, 
Negro enfranchisement was a mistake. The commonly accept- 
ed idea that Negroes would vote with or te controlled by 
their former masters had been only partially successful. 
The refusal of the Negro voter to be ignored, the tendency 
of advancing Negro education to make obsolete existing con- 
stitutional controis, and the sure Lacy dag Poh of the 
political system if fraud and duress continued, caused the 
"Generals" to become more tolerant and considerate of that 
emocratic party wnich cl 
legal disfranchisement of the Negro. 

These would-be legal disfranchisers down through 
the years, 1866-1906, offered many bills whose purposes were 
to disfranchise the Negro through his lack of education and 
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property. At least four of the governors for this period 
had urged the legislature to place some kind of restriction 
on Negro voting.” Governor Johnston suggested that it 
might be done with such moderation, wisdom, and justice 
that those Negroes deprived would consider it a blessing. 
However, when a reluctant but petitioned legislature pass- 
ed a convention bill, Johnston did an about-face. He re- 
fused to sign the bill on the grounds that white supremacy 
was as complete as could be, that no Negro held an impor- 
tant office, and if the people wanted the suffrage limited, 
they could do so with an amendment .? 

The Democratic party and Senator John T. Morgan pre- 
vailed upon the legislature to override the objections of 
the governor; it was contended that the Negro was a threat 
to white supremacy. and that the evil forces of corruption 
needed checking. Morgan further said that he saw no use for 
the Negro as a voter, for his intelligence, virtue, or miii- 
tary strength.“ A year later the legislature passed the 
Hardwood Bill with lirtle debate. The bill stipulated 


that 155 delegates to a constitutional convention would be 
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chosen in April and that the convention would assemble in 
May, 1901. The apportionment of delegates was made in such 
& manner as to give the Black Belt the control of a major- 
ity of the delegates. The Democratic State Convention, 
meeting January 15, 1901;.declared for the convention. ° 
Booker Washington agreed with the whites that some 
restrictions should be placed on the ballot. He said that 
property and educational test fcr voting would permanently 
cure the evils in the voting process and cut off the large 
mass of demoralizing ignorant voters,°© Generally, other 
Negro leaders disagreed with this point of view. One of 
them, H. V. Cashin, maintained that the white vote was the 
menace since tne Negro vote had been controlled since 1874; 
and that a convention based on race prejudice would limit 
the franchise to white men, perpetuate ring rule, and de- 
press Negro voters. ! 
The Republican Execvtive Committee vacillated on 
the issue. It pretended to believe that a convention in 
which Republican representatives sat would show mercy to 


the Negro, not destroy him politically. But the "Black and 
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Tan" wing and the few remaining Populists openly opposed 

a convention. The former took the.position that a converi- 
tion would deprive the illiterate Negro of his vote, leave 
"Lily Whites" in control, and void the Fifteenth Amendment.® 
The Populists opposed the convention on the grounds that 

poor whites would be disfranchised. However, in the end, the 
Populists favored complete disfranchisement for the Negro 
after they had been assured by the Democrats that not a 
single white man would be disfranchised,? : 

The opposition press, colored and white, contended 
that 20,000 educated Negroes would be disfranchised. They 
said that ballot box thieves could not be depended on to 
frame a constitution, 19 that the movement was not to purify 
the ballot but to remove the excuse for Federal control, 
and that a convention would be sxpensive and confusing,++ 

Negroes were warned by ti:sir newspapers that this 
convention would disfranchise them and that this might be 
their last chance to vote in any election in Alabama. So 


Negroes went to the polis and voted against the convention-- 
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but to no avail. The "greatest steal" in Alabama's his- 
tory took place=--a steal admitted later by Democratic lead- 
ers. The official statewide count was 70,305 to 45,505 

in favor of the convention. Many counties recorded warped, 
deceptive returns, For instance, Dallas County, with a 
voting population of 9,285 whites and 45,371 Negroes in 
1900, cast 5,668 votes for the convention, 200 against. 
Another county, Lowndes, which had 5,590 Negroes and 1,000 
white voters in 1900 cast 3,226 votes for the convention 
and 338 against. Opponents of the convention claimed 
that it was "counted in" by the Negro vote in the Black Belt 
and at least one leading Democratic daily supported this 
contention. ?? 

Since there had been a practice of prohibiting Ne- 
groes from holding elective office wherever possible, no 
HeZro had been elected to attend the constitutional conven- 
tion. which met in Montgomery on May 21, 1901. John B. Knox, 
corporation lawyer, was selected as chairman of the conven- 
tion. In his opening address, Knox said that the Negro had 
been the prime issue in 1861 as he was in 1901, that the con- 
vention would establish “legal white supremacy without dis- 


franchising a single white man," that many Negroes would 
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qualify and be stimulated to learn to read and write. He 
justified the pvrevicus use of fraud, ballot box thievery, 
and future use of other restrictions by the right of rev- 
olution.14 

On May 29, the selected Committee on Suffrage and 
Election held open house for the purpose of entertaining 
Suggestions for new suffrage provisions and making studies 
of provisions already passed by sister states. More than 
fifty-five proposals were made to the committee directly 
or indirectly. Many of the proposals were impractical, il- 
legal, and asinine. One proposal which contained ideas 
taken from many others would have granted the ballot to 
ten per cent of all men twenty-one, descendants of white 
parents, believers in the Diety, those naturalized since 
the American Revolution, those who paid taxes on $10,000 
worth of property, those kin by twenty deégress to former 
soldiers, and women who could write a legible hand. A 
grandfather clause which would apply to all men except those 
worth $10,000 was proposed. Others proposed white and col- 
ored ballots--the latter for those who needed help in the 
voting process--and that Negro officeholding be prohibited 


except in the case of schcol peaebthee At least two pro- 
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““posats Considered the ‘rights of Negroes under the Fifteenth | 


Amendment. The poll tax was favored by practically all 
proposals--it would strike the Negro economically.?? 
Negroes as individuals and in groups petitioned the 
convention, thus indirectly petitioning the Suffrage Com- 
mittee. ‘Three Negroes, the Reverend A. F. Owens, former 
slave, Dr. Willis E. Sterrs, leading North Alabama physi- 
cian, and William H. T. Holtzclaw, teacher and political 
leader, sent individual petitions to the convention. Rev- 
erend tees told the convention that the interest of the 
intelligent, law-abiding citizens of bathers was iden- 
tical. Dr. sterrs?! warned the convention that "might is 
not all times right," and that it was unfair to judge the 
18 


whole race by its criminals. Mr. Holtzclaw accused the 


convention of placing a premium on ignorance for the young 
White man and barring the progress of both races. 

Booker Washington and others in a petition to the 
convention acknowledged the debt of the Negro to the white 


man but also reminded the white man of the contribution, 
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past and present, of the Negro to the state. The petition 
said that for the first time since the Civil War the North 
had completely left the fate of the Negro in Southern white 
hands and that the Negro did not seek to rule the white man. 
"The Negro does ask," however, "that since he is taxed, 
works roads, is ptinished for crime, is called upon to de- 
fend his country, that he should have some humble share in 
choosing those who rule over him... 2? The Huntsvilie 
Journal, a Nagro newspaper, considered the petition a 
prayer of beggars which would prevail little on a conven- 
tion doing the work against color.*° 
How right the Journal was! The Negro petitions were 
laid on the table and forgotten by the majority. On the 
thirty-third day, and after resolutions had been introduced 
to the convention urging the committee to make its report, 
the sufirage committee made a majority and a minority re- 
port. The majority report required for the franchise that 
male voters be twenty-one years of age, residents of the 
state two years, of the county one year, and of the ward 
three months; pay all present poll taxes and those accumu- 
lating after 1901; be of good character, able to read and 
write, and be gainfully employed, and not guilty of certain 


crimes--many of those listed were commonly committed by 
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Negroes. They must also pass a board of registrars, and 
swear by oath to tell the truth. All persons who were 
veterans of all American wars since 1812, or descendants 
of these veterans and those of the American Revolution 
were to become voters for life if they registered prior to 
January 1, 1903, and met age, residence, and poll tax re- 
quirements. This clause was known as the "temporary plan.""2 

Ex-Governor Willian C, Oates who had contended all 
along that some provisions should be made for qualified 
Negroes presented the minority report. The report declared 
that the "Descendant clause" conferred the right to vote 
on a class, not applicable to both races, and thus, by in- 
direct means, denied the right to vote to citizens on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
It established a permanent, hereditary, governing class. 
The report said further that the inferiority of the white 
man to the Negro was proclaimed by requiring a lower stan- 
dard for whites.““ 

From July 23 to August 3, the convention debated the 
various sections of the majority report. The grandfather, 


good character, and understanding clauses consumed more than 
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one-half of the time Spent on the entire report. Suppor- 
ters of the above clauses claimed that they would render 
null and void the Fifteenth Amendment, prevent Negro bal- 
ance of power, make the white man superior by law, and bring 
the ignorant white vote out of the cornfields, Illiterate 
sons of Confederate soldiers were defended on the grounds 
that they were victims of war. They had to work to sup- 
port the family while fathers were away. °? 

The opposition aimed most of its verbal ammunition 
at the grandfather clause. United States Senator John T. 
Morgan said that the grandfather clause would uproot the 
foundations of Democratic government by making blood the 
medium of transmitting the electoral power from father to 
son.“* Oates contended that the clause was totally unnec- 
essary, that some white men had no more right to vote than 
many Negroes, that the ballot should not go into vicious 
hands just because they were white, and that it was not 
wise to disfranchise all Negroes by questionable means.~? 
Other opponents advocated the voting of all competent Negroes, 
and as a counter measure offered a plan that permitted ali 


” 26 fms 
descendants of slaves to have the franchise. The purpose 
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of most of the argument was to stir: up a favorable sen- 
timent for ratification of the constitution. 

At least four leading dailies btat ee ree al county 
newspapers opposed the grandfather clause, and. most of the 
newspapers in the state opposed the education clause.2? 
They maintained that education did not necessarily make a 
man a better citizen, that the advected clause would en- 
courage Negroes to go to school, and that this would be the 
Worst thing that could hapven to cuehuwee "Just a little 
_ education is a dangerous thing for a negro," said the 

_ Mobile Register.*? 

‘The controversy over the poll tax provision in the . 
convention was mild. . Northern Alabama disdnreed with the 
Black, Belt over the period of time a voter would be liable 
for the tax--the Black Belt wanting the time span from 
twenty to sixty years of meet The two areas finally com- 
promised on the majority plan which made the voter liable 
for the tax at a rate of 470501 6) year from age twenty-one 
to forty-five. The price of the ballot could run as high 
as $36.00. Payment of the tax was to be non-compulsory 


and would be made on February 1 of the election year, nine 
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months before the regular election. The purpose of early 
payment was to discourage the Siothful, provide time for 
ioss of receipt by the careless, and to make neat in ad- 
vance by candidates unlikely.?” 

Preceding November 11, 1901--the date set for the 
popular vote on the constitution--a vigorous campaign was 
waged by the Democratic party in favor of the few document. 
The campaign committee motte was, “Whites supremacy, honest 
elections, and the new constitution, one and inseparable, "31 
The people were told that the state needed rest from methods 
used to preserve white supremacy; that the new constitution | 
would prevent the buying and selling of votes, and would 
prevent at least seventy per cent of the Negroes from vot- 
ing? They said that government in Alabama would be Vert: 
in the hands of the intelligent and virtuous white race, 
that the poll tax in the constitution would block the Negro 
because he would not pay it, and that the fate of the poor 
white man would be left in the hands of the registrars ap- 
pointed by Democrats and in sympathy with white supremacy. 
In order to reach ewery section of the state, ratification 


clubs were erganized.?? 
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The main opposition to ratification developed within 
the Demeccratic party. Those persons who opposed the conven= 
tion in the first place organized (under the leadership of 
ex-Governor Joseph F,. Johnston) anti-ratification groups 
and chose ex-Congressman Charles M. Shelley as chairman of 
the campaign committee. Shelley later organized another 
group called the Committee of Nineteen. These groups were 
responsible for circular letters that were sent out over the 
state. These letters said that the constitution was a "con- 
coction for the oosses" and asked the people not to vote 
for eatatiensd cee 

Anti-ratification leaders said that the constitution 
was complex and ambiguous, that it neither secured honest 
elections nor white supremacy, and that the Negro should 
mot be shut out froii aii political hope by a government 
hat taxed him and in case of need demanded his life.2° One 
leader facetiously said that the "grand-daddy clause, coup- 
led with the good character racket feathered by an unholy 
set of registrars, say nothing of their good characters, is 
the king of slush and doggery," and that the Negro was in 
the most cases the son of his white daddy, the lawful de- 
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scendant of a soldier. The Negro was the goat of conten- 


36 


tion, 


Near the close of the campaign the much-neglected 
Negro was told by the Democratic campaign committee and 
others that there was no need to worry=--the ballot had 
been of no real value to him anyway. The "intelligent" 
Negro was told that the new constitution was best for him, 
for suffrage, and for the state, that it would free him 
from the Republican debt that he thought he owed, and that 
he would be a select group since so few could qualify under 
the property olauses?... 

Deserted by more than eighty per cent of the Repub- 
licans and most of the trusted Negro leaders, Negroes took 


matters into their own hands and called a convention in Bir- 


told the convention that whites who were trying to defeat 
the constitution were like lizards who changed color from 
time to time. He said that in reality no white man had 

come forward to help the Negro fight the constitution, that 
in che election tne Negro would be powerless; therefore, the 


only remedy left was to raise money and carry a suit before 
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the Surreme Court 


~ 


of the United States. In the end, the 
convention decided that Negroes would stay away from the 
polls and seek redress for their grievances in the Roa aa 
The Negroes' position was at its worst in October 
when Booker Washington accepted an invitation to dine at 
the White House with President Theodore Roosevelt and at 
the same tine had his endorsement of Judge T. Jones as Fed- 
eral District Judge recognized by the President. Later, 
Jones was appointed. What at first was complete consterna- 
tion and surprise for the Democrats turned to joy when thz 
politicai possibilities or potentialities of the invitation 
revealed themselves. They could picture the effects ofa 
picture of the "President eating with a nigger." The Demo- 
crats said that if Negroes kept the ballot they would seek 
GY With Gli wuites and gave the Washington in- 
cident as an exampie., They accused the Fresident of ruining 
the Southern Negroes.>” The argument was effective even 
though several whites in Alabama defended the action of Wash- 
ington. The Camphill Times said that Washington's good 
sense would soon enable him to live down the Washington 


dinner mistake. The Tuskegee News said that thes was 


nothing unusual about the affair, that Washington was just 
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among equals. President Roosevelt said that there was 
plenty of room to question the wisdom of gear Washington 
to dinner, but he did what he believed to be morally right 4° 
Negroes finally concluded that the constitution would 
be adopted with or without their votes. They were reminded 
by Democrats that "We'll hase one big steal and honest elec- 
tions thersafter." 41 On November 11, the day the constitu~ 
tion was ratified by a vote of 108,613 to 81,734,42 most 
Negroes stayed away from the polls, but where they did vote, 
they cast their ballots against the constitution. In five 
of the Black Belt counties, where Negroes refrained from 
voting, the constitution was ratified by a vote of 26,442 
to 1,142. There were 15,819 more votes cast for the con- 
stitution than there were white male voters in the five 
counties. The total coiored maie voting popuiation was 
29,616." At McGhee Beat there were 45 to 50 whites to 350 
Negroes. The vote cast for the constitution was 352 for, 


39 against. One editor calied this switch a "change part- 





40¢ amphill Times, December 13, 1901; Tuskegee News 
quoted in the Mobile Register, November 5, 1901. See 
Morison (ed.), The Letters of Theodofe Roosevelt, VI, 1359. 
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4lwalker, Alabama Politics, 33. 

42s abama Official and Statistical Register (1903), 
141-142. The total number of males of voting age in Ala- 
bama at the time was 232,294 whites and 181,471 colored. 


43Montgomery Colored Alabamian, February 5, 1916. 
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ner act tt In defense of the party, another editor said 
that the Negro always votes right on strenuous issues, 4? 
Only in one county, Lee--where 1,214 Negroes cast 827 votes 
against ratification--did the Negro vote dominate, 46 
Opponents of the constitution charged that it had 
been "counted in" Ly the fraudulent counting of the Negro 
vote whether he appeared at the polls or not. Late returns 
increased the suspicion.*? Charles M. Shelley claimed that 
at Birmingham every effort was made to keep the Negro from 
voting, that "29,000 white majority should be overwhelmed 
by the votes of Negroes voting to disfranchise themselves, 
is a disgrace to civilization...."48 Ex-Governor Johnston 
asked "Can any decent man rejoice over such methods which 
announce the majorities the day before the election?" Other 
opponents wanted to propose an amendment to the new consti- 
tution that would strike out the odious and undemocratic 
features. They said that the "Statesmen" made of Alabama 


a bound, swathed Egyptian mummy, that the Negro had been 








Lhiobile Register November 12, 1901; Cherokee Har- 
monizer, November ri 1901; Montgomery Journal, May 11, I901l. 


4 Mont gomery Journal, May 11, 1901. 
4Oyontgomsry Advertiser, November 12, 14, and 20, 1901 


47 tames F. Doster, "Alabama's Political Revolution 
of 1904," Alabama Review, VII (1954), 85-98; Joseph C. Man- 
ning, "How the Democratic Machine Defrauded the People of 
Alabama," Montgomery Colored Alabamian, February 5, 1916. 


48walker, Alabama Politics, 33; "The Alabama Decis- 
ion," Nathon, LXXVI (April, £303), 31.6. 
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used to bind up the wounds of the nineties, then relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten things, “9 

Though more firmly than ever entrenched by the new 
constitution, the Bourbons insisted on the use of the pri- 
mary in the coming election of 1902 and threatened revolu- 
tion if the plan was not adopted. There had been demands 
by many sources throughout the nineties for a primary, but 
the plan was never adopted on a state-wide basis. In some 
localities the primaries had teen used effectively to bar 
the Negro long before the ratification of the Goat von 
of 1901.°° The Bourbons claimed that the primary was nec- 
essary for the reunion of all wayward whites and for com- 
plete removal of the Negro. Most of the newspapers suppor- 
ted this contention. Those that opposed did sce on the 
rounds that the primary meant political cleavage and such 
was not in the plan of the convention.?* i. 

When the two Democratic candidates for governor, 
William D. Jelks, former president of the senate, and ex- 


Governor Johnston came out for the primary, the Democratic 





woodward, Jim Crow, 65; Ester Armes, "Alabama in 
the Making," Survey (Nevember 7, 1914), 132. 


30, . are 

fontgomery Advertiser, January 26, May 12, Octo- 
ber 12, 1893; April TT, December 2 and Ae 1896; November bi 
1898; January 15 and April 6, 1901. 


dlonerokee Harmonizer, March 27, 1902; Mobile Reg- 
ister, July 9, 1902; Sumter County Sun, April 3, 1902. 
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Executive Committee had no other choice than to follow Epe 
Bourbons! demand and entertain resolutions for holding 

a primary election. The official resolution set Monday, 
August 25, 1902, as the date for the first state-wide 

white primary. Every white man qualified by law was given 
tne Fight to participate in the primary but he must promise . 
to support the selected nominees and respond to a challenge 
if given.°* 
The first -primary campaign was centered around the 

new constitution. Johnston was portrayed as the enemy of _. 
the constitution, Jelks its defender. Jelks swept the state. 
Every area claimed a quiet election because the Negro had 
been barred. Later the legislature passed a primary bill 
whicn stated that the gcvernor, state auditor, and commis- 
sioner of agriculture would chooses three registrars for 

each country. ‘These registrars, chosen for four years, ~~ 
were given full power to determine the fitness of appli- 
cants for registration. The primary was white by law. In 

am address to the people the Executive Committee said that 
the Negro had been eliminated, white supremacy established 


| 1G, 
by law, and that two parties were now possible in Alabama,”* 





oe wont gomery Advertiser, July 12, August 15, 1902; 
Alabama Official and Statistical ‘Register (1907), 262-63. 


23Montgomery Advertiser, August 26, 1902. 
+I pid., October 16, 1902; January 25, 1903; Charles — 


E. oe and Louise Overacker, ‘Primary Elections (Chicago, 
1928), 73. 
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This official statement by the Democrats was joy- 
ously received by the white Republicans who looked jubi- 
lantly to the election-of 1902--an. election ai which the 
white man was free to vote as he pleased, so they said. 
Vaughn and Bingham, “Lily white" leaders, were instru- 
mental in getting their faction to adopt a resolution which 
stated that only those would be recognized and allowed to 
participate in the conventions who were qualified voters 
under the new constitution.°> Ad Wimbs, thea colored member 
of the Republican Executive Committee, attacked the resolu- 
tion as being unfair to Negroes and said that he would carry 
the fight to the National convention. Some Negroes threat- 
ened ia cashadiaos 

The old guard, like the "Lily White" faction, did 
not care to carry the Negro. At Birmingham the Executive 
Committee for the state, acting on a resolution passed by 
the "committee of seven," divorced Negroes from the party. 
When the state convention assembled, guards were placed on 
the door to keep Negroes out. Twenty-five Negroes in the 
halls sought admission to the convention but were denied. 
aetucbn told the convention that the Democrats could no long- 


er call the Republican party the Negro party. Fay E. Hazen, 





> *Mont gomery Advertiser, April 17, 1902. 


ao eid og August 2, 1902; Mobile Register, August 3, 
1902. : : 
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Republican leader, said that all Negroes would be forced 
into the Demo¢ratic party. The Convention selected a white 
state ticket headed by J. A. W. Smith of Birmingham.’ 
Many delegates came from local conventions where few if 
any Negroes attended. 
A leading Negro editor summed up the Negro sentiment 
at the time. He said that it seemed that the Republicans 
_ were more anxious to get rid of the Negro than the Democrats 
were, and for them to do so seemed a crime; the Negro would 
leave both existing parties, set up their own, and vote as 
they pleased.°° 
The ousted Negroes at Birmingham organized a party, 
passed a resolution that condemned the "Liiy Whites," ai. 
sent a telegram to President Roosevelt congratulating him 
for selecting old line Republicans for office in Alabama. 
Negroes at Montgomery repudiated the "Lily Whites," prom-_ 
ised to fight them in Washington and have them ousted. Ad 
Wimbs was sent to Washington to talk to Republican leaders. 
Wimbs was expected to ask for the organization of a new ex- 
ecutive committee. K. S. Clarkson, Roosevelt's manager, 


told Wimbs that the President had told him that he intends 





27THunt sville Republican, August 19, September 6 and 
20, 1902.. See also ipaineaas News, September 16, 1902; 
Montgomery Advertiser, August 15, 352, September 16, 1902. 


S8Huntsville Journal, August 28, 1902. 
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to do as Lincoln did in 1861, crush the "Lily White" re- 
bellion, and restore the Negro to his rightful place in 
the party. 29 Speaking for the President, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne said that the administration would not stand 
for the exclusion from the party of any section of the 
people by reason of their race or color, A Selma editor 
said that the President was fanatical BROWS the wrong done 
to the Negro. 

Clarkson evidently knew what he was talking about. 
"Lily White” heads in the state began to roll. Bingham lost 
the internal reyenue post and later Vaughn was removed as 
United States District Attorney for the Northern District 
of Alabama. Vaughn was charged with gross neglect of duty. 
J. 0. Thompson, white leader in the "Black and Tan" faction) 
was selected as the head of the Republican party in Alabama 
on the recommendation of Booker Washington. Commenting on 
the releases, Postmaster-General Payne said that the posi- 
tion to bar Negroes taken by the "Lily Whites" was looked 
upon by the North as a perversion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. He said, "Neither the ad- 
ministration nor the Republican party of the North will stand 


for the exclusion of any section of our people by reason of 





> ont gomery Advertiser, October 14, 15, and 30, 1902, 


60tuntsville Journal, November 15, 1902; Huntsville 
Republican, Nevember 15, 1962; Selma Times, December 3 
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their race or color...." A "Lily White" editor said that 
the President could not stop the white movement . 2 The 
Selma Times, a Democratic paper, said the Republican party 
was like a man who had a bear by the tail, so far as the 
Negro votes were concerned, © 

Negroes proceeded to organize a permanent party for 
the state of Alabama on the contention that no party exist- 
ed after the President repudiated the "Lily Whites" and 
that the "Lily Whites" nad not the sense to lead, nor the 
wisdom to follow. Negroes appealed to the Democrats to 
permit Negroes to register when the bocks would be opened 
for the last time for the permanent record. "Lily Whites" 
called the Nerro movement a fake since they did not hold 
office .°? | 
| Roosevelt's referees, headed by J. 0. Thompson, per- 
suaded the Negroes to postpone a permanent organization for 
thirty days so that the Executive Committee could rescind 
the order banning Negroes from participation in the party 
affairs. Later, the Alabama Republican Executive Committee 
under pressure from the President rescinded the order and 


ES, STD 


declared that the policy for the future would admit all 


liuntsvilie Republican, Novemter 15, i902. 
°“Selma Times, December 13, 1902. 
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Fuuntsville Journal, December 18 and 25, 1902; 
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Jacksonville Republican, vecember 15, 1902. 
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qualified voters into the party with the stipulation that 
the voters support the Candidates. Negroes were accused 
of sending threatening letters to the "Lily Whites, 104 

In the meantime, and while the "Lily Whites" and 
Negroes were maneuvering for advantageous positions in the 
party, the Populist party, which had supposedly died of a 
"superinduced fusion, and an overdose of bichloride of 
Negro, hyperdermically injected," came to the front and pro- 
posed unity with the Democrats. In some counties the two 
parties did unite. The Populists claimed that broken prom- 
ises by the Republicans and the elimination of the Negro 
made it possible for them to rise again and seek unity with 
white Democrats.°° 

Negroes sought registration under the new constitution 
primary iaw.e The Neyro*s position in pol- 
itvics in Alabama reiative to his numerical strength before 
and after the adoption of the Constitution of 1901 shows that 
in 1890 of the 678,489 Negroes 140,0C0 or more were voters; 
ten years later 100,000 of the 827,307; and in 1910 only 
3,742 of the $08,275 Negroes were voters. This was 4,258 
less than the estimated §,000 that would be able to qualify 


under the new constitution. There were 300 veterans living 
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in the state with 168 of them residing in Montgomery 
County .©6 

The enormous decrease of about 43,000 Negro voters 
between 1890 and 1900 is not readily explainable. However, 
cana ranean factors not to be overlooked are the tight- | 

ning of registration rules after the Populist revolt, a 
more systematic purgir.g of the registration lists, the ex- 
panding drive toward complete disfranchisement, and-=great= 
est of all--Negro apathy encouraged by some of the Negro 
leaders, 

The new constitution wiped the registration lists. 
clean. Negroes, iaboring under the most unfavorabie sit- 
uation since Reconstruction, attempted to regain the lost 
ballot. It is interesting to note that under the temnorary 


Pan 
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plan (which lasted until Janvary, 1903) set up to 
chise illiterate poor whites, a greater number of Negroes 
were registered than at any time prior to the years, 1930- 
1940. Table I shows the registration figures for 1903- 
1908, Column (1) designates registration under the tempor- 
ary plan prior to Januaiy 1, 1903. In the twelve Black Belt 
counties of Bullock, Dallas, Greene, Hale, Lowndes, Macon, 


Marenge, Montgomery, Perry, Russell, Sumter, and Wilcox 








OOunited States Census, i9i0, Vol. Abi by. or oOs 
39-64; Alabama Official “and Statistical Register 
146-50; Huntsville Republican, October 18, 1902; Hunts-— 
ville Journal June 15, 1900, white population for 1890 
was $33,118; for 1900; 1,002,1523' and fore1910, 1,226,641. 
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where the Negroes outnumbered the whites two to one and 
where an overwhelming majority of Negro voters resided 
prior to the ratification of the new constitution, 1,008 
Negroes were registered. This figure represented a little 
more than one-third of the total Negro registration of 
2,980. In the other sections of the state, Baldwin County 
contributed the greatest number (196) of registered Negroes; 
Calhoun, Madison, Mobile, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, and Jeffer- 
son counties nad more than one hundred each. 

Column (2) represents the first year of registration 
under the permanent plan of the Constitution of 1901. The 
twelve Black Belt counties snow a tatal cf 1,118 registered 
Negroes, a gain of 110 over the 1903 figure. Negroes made 
the greatest gains in Jefferson County where the number 
rose from 146 in 1903 to 352 in 1904. 

Columns (2?) and {4) show a steady decline of Negro 
registration. Only forty-two were registered in the whole 
state in 1906, forty-six in 1908. Escambia, Macon, Mont- 
gomery, and Jefferson counties added Negroes to the regis- 
tration lists every vear. In nine counties there were no 
Negroes registered. At the close of 1908, column (5), the 
Negro registration total stood at 3,742, a gain of only 
762 for the entire state under the permanent plan. The 
762 Negroes registered was 1.3% of tne 58,689 whites regis- 


tered under the permanent plan. The total number of Ne- 
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groes registered for the eight year span was 3,742 which 
is 1.5% of the total number of registered whites, 250,381. 
It would appear that the registrars were becoming more 
proficient in rejecting Negro applicants; the poll tax 


was more discouraging; the Negro more apathetic. 
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A few of the Negroes who qualified under the temp- 
orary plan were Anthony Jones, volunteer infantryman of 
the Spanish American War; John Wilson, a Philippine vet- 
eran; Alexander Brooks, a Civil War veteran, and his son, 
Thomas Brooks. ©? 

At the election in November, 1902, Negroes in 
Mobile, Lowndes, Marengo, and Randolph counties voted the 
Democratic ticket. In most Black Belt counties Negro vot- 
ing was light. 68 At New Decatur, Negroes remained away 

from the polls in order to show the Republicans that they 
could not win without their votes. A few Negroes ran for 
office. Dr. George H. « .kerson of Birmingham ran for 
Congress, and H. C. Binford and Daniel Brandon ran for 
aldermanic seats at Huntsville. All three lost but ac- 
quired quite a number of white votes. Ad Wimbs received 
one write-in vote for governor at Huntsville, and four 
Negroes served on the election board. °9 

The registration and election of 1902 settled the 


question in the minds of the Democrats as to whether the 








67Montgomery Advertiser, March i4, 22, 29, April 9 
and July 31, 1902; Baldwin Times, July 2hs 1902. 


OSvontgomery Advertiser, November 7, 1902; Bir- 
mingham News, November 1 and 4, 1902; Mobile Register, 
November 5, 1902. 


6Svuntsville Republican, November 6, 1902; Hunts- 
ville Journal, 3 and 6, 1902; Sumter Cofinty Sun, Novem- 
ber 13, 1902. 
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constitutional guards were strong enough to hold against 
the Negro “horde” and keep under control the poor white 
voter. The guards had held; one-party rule was assured. 
All differences of opinions could now be resolved within 
the party. They were willing to gamble that the regis- 
trars and the poll tax would hold against the great num- 
ber of Negroes who could qualify under the $300 property 
clause of the permanent plan. Other issues--railroads, 
schools, prohibjtion, embezzling state funds--employed 
the attention of the Bourbons for the next few years. 
Republicanism ceased to be a threat; it was only an unim- 
portant opposition in national eiections. Other splinter 
parties spent the next few years sniping at, or wooing, 
the Democrats and fighting among themselves. /? 

What was to be the status of the Negro in the Repub- 
lican party after the election? The Negro _had. after a _. 
request from tne President, agreed not to organize a perma- 
nent second party, but he had boited the party's ticket 
in the election and generally supported the Democratic tick- 
et. No attempt was made on the part of the President nor 
the state leaders to punish the wayward voters. Instead, 
they were welcomed back into the party. Of the 300 dele- 


senate Journal (1903); Montgomery Colored Alabamian, 
April 20, 1912; Shelby County sun, may i2, 1910. 
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gates attending the convention of 1903, one hundred seven 
were Negroes--seated for the first time in 2 segregated 
section. Five Negro leaders were given important appoint- 
ments in the convention. Negroes were told that the 
whites had nothing against Negroes' holding office and 
assisting in running the party. To these claims A. W. 
Johnson took exception. He said that the promises sound- 
ed all right but came from a party that had treated the 
Negro worse than the Democrats had treated him. It was 
recommended by the convention that Alabama's representation 
be cut and "Lily Whites" make their position on the Negro 
clear, /+ A few days later they decided to let qualified 
voters participate in their affairs, '@ 
The "Lily Whites" then began to fight for survival 
and recognition from the National party. In 1904 white 
supremacy bars were lowered enough to permit one Negro, 
Dr. E. Scruggs of Huntsville, to enter the "inner sanctum" 
of the party. ?2 This gesture did not help, however, to 
improve their position in the National party. When the 
National Convention met at Chicago, a mixed delegation 


from Alabama was seated, and a plank of the convention's 











7lnuntsville Republican, May 9, 1903; Montgomery 
Advertiser, May 7, 1903; Montgomery Journal, May 16, 1903. 


72iiont gomery Journal October 24, November il and lz, 
1903. 


73Huntsville Republican, Februaiy 29, May 13, 1904. 
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platform demanded that Congress investigate disfranchise- 
ment of the Negroes in the. South. /4 In the November elec~ 
tion of 1904, Eugene Stewart, Negro, was elected Constable 
of Pintala, ’? 
Completely ignoring the "Lily White" independent: 
move, Roosevelt sent two referees, J. O. Thompson and Char- 
les H. Scott, to Aiabama for the purpose of uniting the 
various factions in the party. The referees, however, 
made matters worse by uniting with one faction against 
the other. In 1906, and again in 1908, the referees be- 
came involved in a party emblem dispute. In 1906, the 
referees denied the Stratton Faction, the "Lily White" 
group in the "Black and Tans," the use of the party label 
and emblem.7© in 1908, the Julius Davidson faction, suc- 
cessor to the Stratton faction, was denied the use of the 
label and emblem by the referees who resorted to a court 
injunction. The Davidson faction put out a full ticket 
without the Republican name in the regular place on the bal- 
lot. The referees put out a ticket also under the name of 
the Thompson or réguler Republicans, 
The referees had taken sides with and supported the 


colored wing of the party. At Eufaula, Bay Minette, and 





74Huntsville Journal, March 3, May 19, 1904. 
vont gomery Advertiser, November 9, 1904. 
7T6tpid., July 25, November i6, 1906. 
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birmingham, the referees supported ousted Negroes, re- 
buked the Republican whites for trying to make the "Black 
and Tans" "Lily White" and for meeting at places where 
Negroes could not attend. /® Negroes were invited to the 
Thompson convention and were given important positions on 
all committees. It was rumored that Negroes had threat- 
ened to send @ third delezgation to the National Convention 
at Chicago if they hed not received the same recognition 
at the other factions. The Davidson-Thompson faction opened 
a Republican primary in the state for the first time and 
weicomed all voters regardless of past affiliations. Both 
factions lost in the primaries. /? 

Both wings of the "Black and Tans" sent mixed dele- 
gations to the National Convention at Chicago. The Thomp- 


son or Taft wing was seated. °° 


At least one Negro in the 
State, Booker Washington, was pleased witn the nomination 
of Taft. Other Negroes were displeased with his and Roose- 
velt's performance in the Brownsville, Texas, incident 


where a whole company of Negro soldiers was discharged be- 





78pid., January 10, February 16 and 18, 1908. 


797bid., April 4, 30, May 5, 1908; Alabama Official 
and Statistical Register (1907); 230-31; (I9II), 262-63. — 


"Alabama Delegation,” a pamphlet, contest over dele- 
gation from the state at large, Republican National Conven- 
tion 1908: pp. 2-4. In Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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cause of a crime committed in Brownsville. Negroes said 
that Taft was too weak to be trusted; that he apologized 
t~oo much for favorable statements toward the Negro; that. 
his election meant four more years of injustice and op- 
pression because Taft would simply be acting for Roosevelt, 
and the Demeerats and Republicans saw eye to eye on Negro 
rights. In short, the Negro was "between the devil and the 
deep blue sean Ol 
SR great number of the 3,742 registered Negro voters — 
cast ballots for the Democratic ticket in the November eles- 
tion. °2 Negro leaders in and outside the state advised 


Negroes that it was fer better to vote for an "avowed enemy, 


rather than for a false friend." 








Slyont gomery Colored Alabamian, January 11, June 27, 
July 4, 1908; Birmingham Reporter, February 28, 1906. 
Roosevelt absolved Taft from all responsibilities at Browns- 
ville. He said he nrersonally supervised the investigation 
and over the protest of Taft issued the order that dismissed 
the Negro troops. In fact, Taft spent about $15,000 rein- 
vestigating the case but found nothing new. 

In defense of his action in the Brownsville affair 
Roosevelt asked"----Why put murderers and perjurers back 
in the army so as not to alienate the Negro vote?" He said, 
"I not only hope, but believe, that I have stood as valiant- 
ly for the rights of the Negro as any President since Linc- 
oln; and I should be a traitor to the Negro as well as to 
the white man and to the country if I now sanctioned crime 
in order to piacate the Negro yote...." Morison, Letters, 
5 fo by pe TL Ss apes LTO Lyne La Tog 


g2 5 8 eee Pee: 
Alabama Official and Statistical Register (1907), 
230-315 ibid... (L9LL) ..2oceOk Gl... 25> mel 


Montgomery Colored Alabamian, June 1, i912. 


For the next four years, Negroes like Ad Wimbs, 
F. H. Thweat of Marengo, and others, were given a few 
important positions in the party. But such positions were 
only "window cressing." The Negro was powerless. At 
Chicago, Taft was renominated over his objections. On the 
other hand, Roosevelt's Progressive party in Alabama de- 
clared itself "Lily White" and barred seventeen Negroes 
who showed up at the state convention. The Negroes organ- 
ized, selected delegates, and asked to be admitted to the 
"Bull Moose™ convention at Chicago. Roosevelt denied them 
seats and explained that the epublican party had made a 
fatal error forty-five years earlier by building in the 
South a party dominated by Negroes. Seemingly every turn 


Sh 


of the Negro was blocked. He was faced with a condition 
rather than a theory. 

Even on the legal front no substantial political 
gains were acquired by the Negro. In order to test the 
constitutionality of the disfranchising provisions of the 
new state constitution and the arbitrary power of the reg- 
istrars, the Negroes organized the Colored Man's Suffrage 
Association which issued an appeal to Negroes of the state 
for $2,000 to pay the costs of court action and of a cir- 


cular letter. The letter said that the spirit of the con- 


stitution was to disfranchise the Negro; that Negroes wno 
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84ipid., June 29, 1912; Howard W, Smith, "The Prog- 
ressive Party and the Election of 1912 in Alabama," The 
Alabama Review, IX (1956), 5-22. 
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were morally, intellectually, and financially fit had 
been denied the right tc vote aiid that registrars' re- 
quirements were out of harmony with law and justice, 
Since only Negroes had to produce two white character wit- 
nesses. The Association declared that Nesroes sought their 
rights not in a manner damaging to any citizen of i dbamay ©? 
In May, 1902, the Association employed William H. 
Smith, a Negro lawyer from New York to file a petition to 
the State Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus in the name 
of Jackson W. Giles, a Negro janitor at the Federal Build- 
ing, and for other Negroes for the right to qualify as 
electors in Montgomery County. The writ, if granted, would 
have competied the Montgomery Board of Registrars to issue 
to the plaintiff a registration certificate, The petition 
declared that the constitution divided qualified electors 
into classes and clothed the board of registrars with il- 
legal and discretionary power. Supporting affidavits were 
secured from Nelson Bibb of Montgomery County and Elbert 
Thornton of Barbour County. Bibb and Thornton alleged that 
they had been denied the right to vote because of color, 
required to produce white character witnesses, and sub- 
jected to unfair questions. Thornton said that he answered 


all questions put to him except "What are the differences 


85yuntsville Journal, May 1, 10, and 11, 1902. 


between Jeffersonian Democracy and the Calhoun principles 
as compared to the Monroe Doctrine? "86 

The State Supreme Court denied the petition. The 
Court said that if Sections 180, 181, 183, 184, 186, 187, 
188 of Article VIII of the Constitution of 1901 were void, 
as the plaintiff alleged, then the board of registrars 
which refused to let the plaintiff get on the voting list 
was without authority to register him, there being no 
law under which a proper registration couid be had. There- 
fore, the refusai of the board to register the plaintiff 
aid not render it liable for action. The court further 
declared that if the said provisions were valid, the judic- 
ial discretion conferred on the board protected it from 
such actions brought by the plaintiff. The case was amend- 
ed with other complaints and carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Before the Court the plaintiff con- 
tended that the above sections of Article VIII of the Ala- 
bama Constitution of 1901 rendered portions of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States null and void, bestowed on the board of registrars 
arbitrary discretionary power, and deprived Negroes but not 
whites of the ballot. The Court dismissed the proceeding 
and refused to consider the constitutional question because 


the state court had decided the cases on procedural grounds. 








SOmentgomery Advertiser, May 7, 1902. 
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The Court held that it had no jurisdiction, there being 
no federal question involved. The disfranchising of 
plaintiffs in the case was overlooked. They were told 
te look to Congress for relief. The dissenting judges 
said that the court erred in dismissing the case; that 
the Court had jurisdiction, and should have given Giles re- 
lief; and that since $2,000 was involved the Circuit Court 
eould have redressed the wrong.°? 

Later Peter Crenshaw, colored politician, brought 


suit in the state court, and a jury ruled that the regis- 


the permanent roll. Crenshaw became the first Negro in 
Alabama to be granted the right to vote by court order .°© 
Referring to the Supreme Court decision which fail- 
ed to uphold their right to vote, Negroes accused the court 
of cowardly yielding tc the powers in the South. They ap- 
pealed to Congress to grant them reiief from their distress 
or cut the representation of Alabama. Their appeal was 
ignored. Congress even killed the Crumpacker Bili which 
would have cut the Alabama delexzation by three because of 
87c¢iles vy. Harris, 189 U.S. 475 (1903); 23 Sup. 
Ct. 639 (1903); Giles v. Teasley, 136 Ala. 164 (1902), 
33 So. 819 (1902). See Mangum, Legal Status, 402-03; 
Julian C. Monnet, "Negro Disfranchisement, Latest Phase 
of," 26 Harvard Law Review 42 (1912-13), 53-60; Charles 
W. Collins, The Fourteenth Amendment and the States 
(Boston, 1912), 58. 
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the disfranchising of Negroes. °9 

Ambitious Negrces who took part in the fight for 
the ballot lost their jobs. Three Negroes were fired from 
the postoffice at Montgomery. One of them, Jim Jeter, was 
one of the spark piugs behind the Suffrage Association. 
The Association died after the close of the Giles case be- 
cause of the lack of money and members. Negroes, for ec- 
onomic reasons, were afraid to be identified with the or- 


990 


ganization.”~ In Colbert County Negroes called a mass 
meeting for the purpose of drafting a letter to President 
Roosevelt asking him to set aside a reservation for Negroes 
where their full rights of citizenship might be enjoyed 
without fear or intimidations.?+ 
At the peak of his political crisis, the Negro was 
without sufficient, able, experienced, and aggressive lead- 
ership. Booker Washington remained the most outstanding. 
politically and educationally. Washington advised the 
Negro tc make himself intelligent first, and not to both- 


er with politics. He felt that the whites could not deny 





89congressional Record, 57 Cong. 2 sess., XXXIV; 517- 
72; Baldwin geet erred 3, 1902. Booker Washington. support- 
ed the Giles case. is secretary, Emmett J. Scott, and law- 
yer, Wilford Smith, in New York, corresponded about the 
Giles case under pseudonyms and represented the sums of 


money involved in code. Meier, "Reinterpretation," Bede 


rxroton, What the Negro Thinks, 131-32; Huntsviile 
Republican, June is, 1902. 


Sluuntsville Republican, April 28. 1903; Montgomery 
Advertiser, November DB, 501. 
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an intelligent Negro the bailot. He said that "wrongs to 
the morals of the white man permitted by the constitution 
were permanent, while those to the Negro were temporary."?4 
But such advice seemed traitorous, erronecus, and "Uncle 
Tomish" to many Negroes. On the other hand, many whites 
were dubious of Washington’s intentions and said that as 
advisor to President Roosevelt he had "meddled in white af- 
fairs." He was threatened by state investigation committees 
and at one time a committee went so far as to hold hearings 
on the possibility of withdrawing the tax free status of 
Tuskegee Institute. Washington's political usefulness to 
the Negroes in the state was nvllified to a great extent | 
by this move on the part of the legislature. 7? 
However, on the horizon were many political fledg- 
iings not yet ready to assume the full leadership role but 
initiating the use of a new weapon, protest. They were: 
S. R. W. Smith of Selma University; President R. Buchanan 
of Alabama's Agriculture and Mechanical College; Nathan H. 


Alexander, president of Penny Savings Bank of Montgomery; 


and William Pickens of Talladega College, by far the most 
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vocal and the best known. 74 Pickens did not appease nor 
apologize for the Negro's part. He told the Negro to cease 
being a "voting machine" and vote his convictions. He said 
that blind adherence to the Republican party had to go.?? 
Following the adoption of the new constitution Negro 
appointments and officeholding declined. Roosevelt in his | 
attempt to placate the Negro, appointed two deputy collec- 
tors, a receiver of public monies and an internal revenue 
collector; refused to appoint a white man as postmaster 
at Marion where Negroes had served for several years; and 
opened a postoffice at Tuskegee Institute with Booker Wash- 


96 


ington's brother as postmaster. Taft, hostile to Negro 
officeholding, made no important appointments in the state. 
On the state level only one Negro, Eugene Stewart, 
Paper oeaee to an office during this period. Two Negroes 
wers appointed notaries public by the governor, and Calvin 
Childs was seiected Deputy of Mobile County. Some cities 
that had elected Negro aldermen for twenty-five years now | 


eM! 


had none, 











P4vont gomery Colored Alabamian, February 8, 1908. 

95Tpid., January 15, 1910; February 22, 1913. 

96yHuntsville Republican, December 6, 1902; Novem- 
ber 7, 1903; Montgomery Ravertiser, November 28, 1902; 
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The net results of all the Negroes' efforts were 
a few jobs, without the promise of more. On the voting 
lists he was a mere fraction of what he had been before dis-~ 


98 In his attack on the jury system he had 


franchisement. 
minor success but the foundation for this success had been 
laid earlier in border and northern states. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held in Rogers v. Alabama (1903) 
that if Negroes were systematically kept from jury ser- 
vices becruse of color then the Fourteenth Amendment had 
been violated. Most of the counties still refused to let 
Negroes serve on juries in spite of this ruling. 7? 

Finally, what were the obstructions to Negro polit- 
ical progress in Alabama? Generally, the entire constitu- 
tion and specifically, poll taxes, registrars, intimida- 
Sions, apathy, and many other legal and extra-legal prac- 
tices were obstacles which the Negro haa to overcome. The 
most effective restriction on the right to vote was the poll 
tax and its accumulative features. All eligible males be- 


tween the ages of twenty-one and forty-five were liable for 


the tax of $1.50 per year. Negroes and poor whites had not 
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paid the tax in the past when it was reauired by law. No 
wonder, then, that they overlooked it when its paying was 
placed on a voluntary basis. By 1912, the tax was suppos- 
ed to have disfranchised 180,000 Negroes and 100,000 whites. 
The next most potent obstacles were the registrars who were 
past masters at inventing subterfuges and ingenious ques-= 
tions. Intimidations pursued the usual course: the use of 
vioience and economic threats. The worst of all, however, 
was the state of apathy into which the Negro fell and gen- 
erally was to remain for the next eighteen years. The 
white press with its constant barrage of white supremacy 
messages, continuous advice from Negro leaders and editors 
to get out of politics, white primaries, and one-sided elec- 
tions finally convinced a majority of the Negroes of the 


uselessness of trying to press for political rights. 


bi bot 


CHAPTER V 
THE RETURN OF THE NEGRO TO ALABAMA POLITICS 


The return of the Negro to politics in Alabama 
was strewn with disappointments, apathy, force, intimidation, 
and fraud. The somewhat compromised role that he had play-. 
ed prior to 1901 had been eliminated by the disfranchisiag 
clauses of the Constitution of that year. By 1912 he had 
regained only a fracticn--3.7 per cent--of the vcting strength 
he had possessed in i900, It seemed that the thrust from 
relative political obscurity to balance of power~-made pos- 
sible by Populism--set the stage for his complete disfran- 
chisement. , 

The Negro listened plaintively to white politicians 
proclaim the period from 1912 to 1930 as.one of tranquil- 
ity--the return to normalcy. Peace and, prosperity prevail- 
ed. White supremacy--supported by the new constitution, the 
Angis-Saxon race, and God Almighty--was unchallenged. The 
white electorate had been reduced to the point where it 
could easily be controlled. Registrars, the poii tax, and 
general apathy could be depended upon to control or elim- 
inate ambitious Negroes who might have ideas of sharing in 


elections and the government .~ 





InuBose, Alabama, 308; McMillan, Constitutional De- 
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over. A complete state of lethargy-~encouraged by whites 
who told the "sensible" Negroes to leave politics to the 
superior race--surrounded them. However, there were a 

few Negroes who refused to leave politics to the superior 
race or swallow the propaganda of the white politicians that 
politics were cleane: since the Negro had been eliminated. 
They knew that a degraded, debauched white electorate still 
offered its vote for sale.* This small minority of Negro 
voices exclaimed "Taxation without Representation," and 
claimed that thousands of black men who could measure up 

to every requirement of the new, unjust suffrage provis- 
ions were--by fraud--kept from voting. The Negro press 
asked the question, where was justice? Negro ministers ask- 
ed the legislature to enforce impartially the constitution- 
al provisions for the franchise. Negro Suffrage Leagues 
were organized over the state- and white newspapers were 
appealed to use their good offices with the test whites in 
order to secure the ballot to qualified Negroes. It was 
around or out of this core of dissatisfied Negroes that a 


L 


new leadership was born. 





“Montgomery Colored sisbamian. March 28, 1914. 


*Birmingham Voice of the People, January 8, 1916; 
Montgomery Emancipator, February ae 1919; Chattanooga Ten- 
nessee Indenendent, January 1 1920 wa Gee Daily Talladega 
Home, February 17, "March 7k 1912. 
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The Democratic party was impervious to the plea 
of granting the ballot to qualit’ -d Negroes, It consoied 
itself with the idea that the © » was politically Hee 
and must so remain. He was ve dle for apportionment 
only. The party instead turned its attention for the next 
fifteen years to prohibition, the white primary, and other 
state business.° 

in the Republican camp, the "Lily White" opened a 
campaign in 1914 to gain control of the party and to elim- 
inate the Negro. The Jefferson County Republican party was 
the first to expel Negroes from its ranks. This move caus- 
ed tne Republicans to lose the bulk of their support in the 
seventeen Black Belt counties s° 

Negroes retaliated against this move of the Lily, 
Whites" by setting up a Negro Republican party. Dr. Ul- 
rich G. Mason and John Diffay, leaders of the movement, 
called for a convention to assemble at Birmingham. Two hun- 
dred Negroes attended. The convention denounced the "Lily 
Whites," the reluctance of Negroes to qualify, and the 
evasiveness of the National party. Plans were made to or- 
ganize the voters in the state and to set up a state central 


committee. Negroes, as had been the case in the past, fail- 


"Birmingham Colored Alabamian, April 20, 1912; 
Chicago Tribune, January 10, eat Ld (pemen LE ao OO 
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ed to Support the movement. Negroes of Montgomery sent 
three white delegates to the State Republican Convention. 
These same delegates later voted to exclude Negroes from 
the narey a The Alabamian reprimanded the Montgomery 
Negroes and told them to kill the dangerous "Lily White" 
machine because it was subversive of Republican SO2trindas” 

In the absence of state committeeman J. 0. Thompson, 
. the state convention ousted all Negroes and for the first 
time in Alabama held a "Lily white™ convention which the 
Negroes generaily ignored? Later Thompson repudiated the 
action of the "Lily Whites." He said that tne party nad 
gone farther toward eliminating the Negro: from politics 
than the Democrats, that the Fifteenth Amendment could not 
be nullified, nor could the Negro be thrown out at will. 
The "Lily Whites" refused to recant. They held all their 
later meetings in segregated hailis--a practice repudiated 
by the National party .t9 

By 1916, however, the "Lily Whites" had convinced 


the National Republican Convention that the organization 
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Birmingham Ledger, July 23, 19134. 
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Should be taken out of the hands of the Near tat At a cone 
vention held at the bijou Theatre in Birmingham, the "Lily 
Whites" drove the Negroes out. In defense of their rights 
in the party, Negroes organized "The Abraham Lincoln Suf- 
frage League of Alabama." This organization assumed the 
responsibility of persuading the National Republican Exec- 
utive Committee to enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, and 
made a complaint to the governor of the state against the 
arbitrary action of the registrars in-refusing to register 
qualified Negroes. The committee refused to act on the 
complaint. This marked the end of organized Republicanism 
in the state so far as the Negro was concerned, ard for 
Had matter, the "Lily Whites" too. Negroes did manage 
to send one last delegate, James J. Peterson of Mobile, to 
the 1916 National convention in an official capacity.2 
Completeiy disgusted with Republican tactics, Negroes 
turned their attention to abolition or circumvention of the 
control devices set up by the Democratic party. They also 
came to the conclusion that political restitution for them 
lay within the Democratic party--the "white supremacists" 
party. 


In Alabama the Negro did not aim his attack at the 








1ivontgomery Advertiser, May 21, 1916. Also see St. 
Louis Argus , dune 115 1920; and Cleveland Advocate, June 5, 
1920. 

birmingham & Ape-Herald, March 27, 1916. See Negro 
Year Book, 1931-1932 aitiakeces: 1932), 93-209. 
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white primary as had been the case in several other south- 
ern states. He felt that the registrars, rather than the 
primary, were his greatest obstacle--and he still thinks 
sO. Because of the failure of the Negro to test the white 
primary law, the Democratic party did not make any signifi- 


cant cnaiges in tne law from 1915 to 1931.13 The party con- 
h 


and looked to the Supreme Court of the United States to 
keep it that way. Pleas of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and other organizations that the party investigate the in- 
equalities under the white primary were ignored. The pro- 
hibition of Negro participation, and the buying and selling 
of votes continued. The philosophy of the attainment of a 
"clean" white primary was left to the dreamers of tomorrow. ~4+ 
In directing their attack against the registrars, 
Negroes were aware of the fact that in practice tne regis- 
trars were accountable only to God. They were appointed by 
a board consisting of the governor, auditor, and commis- 
sioner of agriculture and industries, who, according to the 
law, aiso had the power of removal. However, once appointed the 


registrars were free agents who might or might not follow 








13¢ode of Alabama, 1940, Title 17, Sections 12 and 17; 
Montgomery Advertiser, January 23, 1931. 


__ +4yMont gomery Advertiser, August 5, 1929; Chicago 
Tribune, March 1, 19238. 
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the law. They could make all the necessary rules and reg- 
ulations, and could, according to their judgment, do what 
they deemed expedient. No educational or other criteria 
were set for measuring the ability of the appointees. 
Their effectiveness was attested by the fact that by 1930 
only between 1,500 and 1,800 were registered in the entire 
state. This contizyous decrease was fought at every turn 
by a few determined Negroes.~? 

Negroes chose populous and wealthy Birmingham as 
the initial battleground. It seemed that the Jefferson 
County board of registrars was the most ingenious inventor 
of subterfuges for getting around Negro registration. 

The campaign of Negro would-be registrants against 
boards of registrars got underway in January, 1926, with 


the "Indiana Little Affair." Mrs. Indiana Little, school 


~ — 


teacher of Birmingham, ied 1,000 Negro women and a few men 
before the board of registrars and demanded the right to 
vote as "American citizens." Mrs. Little accused the reg- 
istrars of giving intelligence tests to Negroes but not 

to whites. This militant Negro political leader was arrest- 
ed and charged with vagrancy, of being too boisterous, and 
of misconduct. Later she was released on a $300 bond. Not 


a single one of the thousand was registered. Mrs. Little 





15ponald S. Strong, Registration of Voters in Ala- 
bama, (University, 195¢), fads Bi 
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asked the Department of Justice of the United States to 
look into the matter. There were 500 Negroes registered 
in Jefferson County at this time. 

A day or so later, the Ex-soldiers' Cotperative 
Association Inc. appealed to Governor William W. Brandon 
in behalf of Negroes who desired to register. The assoc- 
iation said that 2,500 veterans had been denied the right 
to vote and that Mrs. Little was the wife and the sister 
of a soldier. Governor Brandon replied that he had no 
jurisdiction over the registrars and that the remedy lay 
with the courts. +! In the meantime, William B. Poole, 
agent of the Justice Department, was sent to investigate 
the Jefferson County board. The registrars declared to 
him that whites and blacks received the same treatment and 
that a number oz Negroes had been racighemede” 

it took ten years for Negroes to reorganize and cap- 
italize upon the favorable political sentiment created by 
the "Indiana Little Affair." Birmingham once more was 
chosen as the battle ground. The campaign opened in 1937 
with a battle hymn, "Gonna Register." The words of the 
hymn were: “Negroes voting with the whites wiil put across 

L6viont gomery Advertiser, Janvary 19 and 20, 1926; 
Montgomery Journal, January 21, 1926; Columbus Inguirer, 
vanuary 20, i920. 

17chicago Bee, January 20, 1926. 
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the Bill of Rights, Jim Crow voting now is dead, Gonna 
have Democracy instead, Gonna Register."19 

Negroes sought ground for a suit at law against 
the registrars. The registrars’ office was flooded with 
-applicants, and as usual practically all were denied regis- 
tration. Negroes petitioned the court for a writ of man- 
damus ordering members of the board to place all petit- 
ioners on the voting list. The petition was denied and 
the petitioners made preparation for an appeal, but before 
the appeal could be heard, and without the presence of an 
election, they were notified that the board had accepted 
all as legal voters. This type of ruse, was to be used 
“many times over by the various boards te keep the cowrts 
from ruling on their undemocratic practices.~° 

Blocked in their first attempt to get a clear case, 
Negroes planned new strategy. From two to four thousand 
Negroes were to present themselves in moderately sized 
groups before the board for certification. Failure on the 
part of the board.to certify any one of the groups would be 
grounds for a court suit. The board turned down some of 


the most qualified among them, but even this time Negroes 
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were unsuccessful in their attempt to instigate a suit. <1 
In the meantime, Negroes in sth en cities were or- 
ganizing registration drives. At Dothan, nine Negroes 
triea to register in 1937. One of them, Marion Hawks, 
leading Negro undertaker, tried three times and was re- 
‘fused. The board told him that it would check and see if 
Negroes were barred by the "grandfather clause," which had 
been dead in Alabama since 1903. By 1945, the attitude of 
the board had changed. Sixty Negroes were added to the 
list and were being sought after by white political candid- 
ates.~* 


At Montgomery, Rev. William H. Hogan, candidate for 


the Ph.D. degree, former teacher at State Teachers College, 





*lopelika News, June 27, 1939; Huntsville Times. 
June 25, 1939; New York Daily Worker, July 29, 1939. Be- 
tween i959 and i945 Negroes instigated at least three suits 
against the board of registrars of Jefferson and Montgomery 
counties alleging that the boards had failed to register 
them and other members of the Negro race because of color. 
W. L. Patterson and Pastora Vinson were plaintiffs in the 
vefferson County suits, General P. Madison in the Mont- 
gomery CGounty suit. The Federal District Court dismissed 
the Patterson and Vinson cases on the grounds that plain- 
tiffs could not act on behalf of other Negroes in bringing 
suit to compel the Jefferson County Registrars to register 
qualified Negro voters without asking them to mest a spec- 
ial test that, it was charged, whites do not have to meet. 
The Madison case was dismissed by the Alabama Circuit Court 
on the grounds that the plaintiff had failed to file appeal 
within the thirty-day limit; therefore the court was with- 
out jurisdiction. The court refused to discuss other ques- 
tions, For Patterson and Vinson cases see Chicago Defender, 
September 19, 1942; Birmingham News May 29, 1945; Birming— 
ham Age-Heraid, December 1, 1945. The Madison case is cit- 
ed Madison v. Nurnelee et al., 266 Alabama 325 (1945). 
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after several rebuffs asked two white men to vouch for 
him before the board. He was registered. The board chair- 
man warned the white men who vouched for him, "I'll approve 
him but don't ever bring this class verson here again." | 
For the new campaign against the board, Negroes of 
Birmingham had a working understanding with Negroes of 
Mobile and Tuskegee. They felt assured of getting enough 
evidence this time to make a test case stand up in courte 
At Birmingham, Negro applicants flooded the board who in 
turn sought new subterfuges. Ambiguous questions were de- 
vtec deputies with pistols patrolled the halls; sol- 
diers with medical discharges were told that they were not 
well enough to vote; Negro college students were told that 
they could not understand the constitution nor even the 
preamble. In one case, a Negro teacher appeared before 
the board five times without passing. The situation was 
so ridiculous that leading Democrats and city newspapers 


& 
came to the Negro's rescue.“? 


2 
mont gomery Advertiser, November 1, 19/43; Atlanta 
Naily World, October IR, I9L5. 


2453 pmingham News, February 10 and August 29, 1945; 
Kansas City Call, May 10, i942. 


*5Raltimore Afro-American, August 25, 1945; Chicago 
Defender, March 3, 1945; Los Angeles Tribune, January 22, 
- For questions asked by registrars see Strong, Regis- 
tration, 30-78. 
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At Tuskegee, the Civic Association set up classes 
to enlighten the applicants, but such efforts were in 
vain. Of the 22,000 would-be registrants tnat had passed 
from time to time before the board, only 110 had been ac- 
cepted.-° Twenty-five veterans signed affidavits stating 
that they had been refused registration by the board and 
engaged a lawyer. At this point the entire board resigned. 
One board member said that Negro registration was too hot 
to handle. Another said that he was in favor of letting 
some qualified Negroes register but would not sign a certi- 
ficate for mass registration. Negroes asked Governor 
Chauncey Sparks to appoint Negroes as registrars. The 
governor refused.“ 

The board at Mobile took direct action against 
Negro registra fon’ First, the. board removed all Negro 
professional vouchers. One of them, seventy-two year old 
Napoiecn Rivers, had his skull fractured by the police. 
Second, the board brought a suit against one of the ieaders, 
J. L. LaFlerse, United States postal worker. The suit 


alleged that LaFlore had violated the Federal Civil Service 








Oy ont gomery Advertiser, October 4 and 6, 1946; 


December 19, 1947. 


27 onicago Defender, June 24, 1945; Birmingham News, 
October 18, 1946. At various periods registrars nave re- 
Signed in Macon County whenever Negro pressure to registcr 
became toc great. Several months would elapse before a new 
board could be appointed. in the meantime, all registration, 
black and white, ceased. Later, however, Sparks appointed 
the present white citizen council head, Sam Englehardt, 
as registrar. 
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regulation by his "unusual political activity.” On the 
recommendation of Thurgood Marshall, N.A.A.C.P. attorney, 
to Postmaster-General Robert #-. Hanneéegan, the suit was 
dismissed as "spite action. 1-8 

Negroes during this last campaign obtained evidence 
for several suits at law. In the first suit, William Bos- 
well and seven other petitioners represented by Birmingham's 
Negro attorney, Arthur Shores, asked the courts to deter- 
mine their fitness as electors. The suit named the three 
registrars of Jefferson County as defendants. The Supreme 
Court of Alabama denied the petitioners the right to have 
the court decide their fitness as voters. William Boswell, 
alone, decided to carry the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. On demurrer the board claimed that 
Boswell had been a registered voter since 1940. The board 
claimed that it "just had not gotten around to informing 
him." The suit was dismissed.” | 

At Montgomery, Attorney Arthur A.-Madison in the name 


¥ his clients requested Governor Sparks to discharge the 


registrars for violating election statutes and filed peti- 
tions cf appeal to the Montgomery Circuit Court charging 


colored people were denied the right to register. A fe 


28 chicago Defender, February 16 and July 6, 1946; 
Baltimore Afro-American, February 16 and 23, 194.6. 

?Iecswell Ye Bethea, 242 Alabama Reports 292 (1942); 
St. Louis Argus, September 27, 1 lahoma City Black 
is atch, Fepruary 21, i19k2. 
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days later, economic pressure and intimidation forced the 
petitioners to deny that they had employed Attorney Mad- 
ison to make the appeal. Madison was thrown in jail and 
later disbarred. The suit was dropped. 2° 

Negroes had beén rebuffed by the courts at every 
turn. They had one strong suit left, Mitchell v. Wright.?* 
This case caused a great deal of concern to the Black Belt 
white supremacists since it arose in Macon County where 
Negroes outnumber whites eight to one, and where Tuskegee 
Institute is located. William F. Mitchell charged the 
Macon County board with requiring Negroes to submit to 
tests not required of white electors, Mitchell was denied 
remedy by the Federal courts. The court said he had not 
shown discrimination because of color or race, and had 
failed to establish a class action--there being 
for the latter since registration is an individual matter 
determined by the constitution and statutes. However, the 
Macon County board as early as 1943 had spotted Mitcheil 
as a "trouble maker" and secretly registered him without 
notifying him. He was informed of his registration four 


years later. In the law courts the Negro had failed to 





2°vont gomary Advertiser, February 9, 1944; Bir- 
mingham Post-Heraid, June 13, 1944; Louisville Courier- 
Journai, April 19, 1941. 


slitchell v. Wright, 154 F (2) 924 (1946); 62 Fed- 
eral Supplement 580 (1947). See Hawkins v. Vines, 259 
Alabama 165 (1947). 
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get justice against the illegal practices of the regis- 
trars in Pievetate.: | 

In December, 1949, Governor James Folsom decided 
that he had had enough of the antics of the Jefferson 
County board of registrars and others. He called the 


- lL 


State boa igate the charges listed 


rd together te inve 
by his Veterans Investigation Committee and rejected appli- 
cants.- The board of registrars of Jefferson county was 
accused, among other things, of conspiring against Negroes, 
setting quotas, slowing down registration, and abusing 
judicial power. 22 The board denied the charges and by 
counter-charges accused the governor of trying to intim- 
idate it. A Grand Jury investigating the board recom- 


mended dismissal because the board was biased, unfair, 


of low educational standards, old, and bigoted. Nothing 





22pirmingham Age-Herald, October 13, 1945; Mont- 
gomery advertiser, September 6, 1945. Also see O. D. Weeks, 
"The White Primary: 1944-1948," American Political Science 
Review, ML 9be hp LXII, 500-510; Philadelphia Tribune, — 
August 18, 1945. 


33 Ri rmingham News, November 19, December 26, 1919; 
January 5, 16, 19, and 24, 1950; Montgomery Advertiser, 


August 2 and i060, 1949. 
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was ever heard from the report.’ * 

In the meantime, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, unheralded and to a great extent unnoticed in Ala- 
bama, was rapidly tearing away the supporting villars of 
the white primry. In 1927, 1932, and 1935,°° the Su- 
preme Court had lulled the white supremacists into a false 
sense of security by supporting the evasive tactics of the 
Democratic leaders in Texas. Then suddenly in i944 the 
court reversed its stand on the white primary, and held 


that exclusion from the party on grounds of race violated 





ststrong, Registration of Voters, 48-64; Norfolk 
Journal 2nd Guide, rani? 19, 1952. Two Montgomery Ne- 


—S—S— see 


groes, Arthur Glass and Lucius Smiley, served on the Vet- 
erans Investigation Committee. Folsom by this move guaran- 
teed himself practically 50,000 Negro voters in 1954. 

Folsom's attitude toward Negro voting was summed up 
in a speech that he made near the close of his first admin- 
istration. He asked for a more tolerant attitude towards 
Negroes who he said, “have been neglected too long." 

Me cannot stick our heads in the sand," Foisom said, 
"and let the world march by without direction, without plan- 
ning. The Negroes are a part of our state and our lead- 
ers have got to plan for their welfare, their needs along 
with the rest of their planning. Too many Negroes have 
maliciously been denied the right to vote...that is not 
democracy in any man's language." Montgomery Advertiser, 
January 10, 1951. - 85 

Folsom opposed the Boswell Amendment as being too 
undemocratic. Montgomery Advertiser, November 9, 1946. 


_ -35gee Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 (1927); Nixon 
wx. Condon, 286 U.S. 73 (1932); Grovey v. Townsend, 29 
Wa PU 5 ATL OI): ¢ 
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the Fifteenth Amendment. 2° This ruling caught the Alabama 
Democratic party off guard. 

For the next two years the party floundered about 
trying first one remedy and then the other in its attempt 
to evade the 1944 ruling. At the same time the Justice De- 
partment called the titular head of the Democratic party 


in Alabama, Gessner T. McCorvey, into question concerning 





a 


36gmith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944). In 1923, 
Texas forbade the participation of Negroes in the Demo- 
cratic primary. Negroes in many areas of the state still 
voted in spite of the ruling. One of them, Dr. L. A. Nixon 
of El Paso, in the Supreme Court of the United States said 
that he had been deprived of equal protection of the law, 
that color could not be made the basis of a statutory 
classification--thus prohibiting the exclusion of Negroes 
by pe a snactment. Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 


The Texas Legislature then empowered the Executive 
Committee of the Democratic party to make all rules govern- 
ing admission of members to the party. Applications were 
limited to wnite Democrats. in 1932, Dr. Nixon challenged 
this rule of the party. The Supreme Court of the United 
States said that a state conld not delegate to others powers 
declared unconstitutional for the state to exercise. All 
that the Court had affirmed so far was that a state could 
not exclude Negroes by legisiation nor delegate that power 
to an agency. Nixon v. Condon, 286 J.S. 73 (1932). 

The situation cf the Negro was not improved by the 
decision of the Court in the Grovey case of 1934. The 
Court in this case held that the denial of the right to 
vote to a Negro under new party rules in Texas did not 
ee og nai Constitution. Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 

AS (1935) « | 

In 1944 the Grovey decision was reversed, and the 
right of the Negro to vote in the primaries was upheld. 

The Court struck directly at states permitting private 
organizations to practice racial discrimination in elections. 
A political party that chooses candidates Lomistste ort ce 
in a primary conducted by it and at the expense of the men- 
bers is in so deing an agency of the _state, and may not 
under the Constitution exclude Negroes by adopting resolu- 
tions restricting parity membersnip to whites. Smith v. 


Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 
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the denial of the right of Negroes to vote in the primary. 
An anticipated suit at law against the party was dropped 
as a result of an "understanding" between McCorvey and the 
Justice Department that.there would be no further inter- 
ference with the rights of Negroes ree vote.?! Negroes in 
& memorial to the party asked for their just share--the 
right to.participate in the state bye 
When at last the party felt that it had a legal evas- 


ive device that would stand up in court, it instructed the 














37Chicago Defender, September 28, 1946. 


xa ele 38 aiexander Heard, A Two-Party South? (Chapel Hill, 
1952), 190. Three cbstacles, registrars, the white primary, 
and poll taxes faced the Negro voter in Alabama. The poll 
tax was the least obnoxious. Its payment was on a volun- 
tary basis and was only necessary in case one was able to 
surmount the other two obstacles. 

The execution of the white primary, in theory clos- 
ed to all but white voters. was left pretty much in the 
hands of iceal officials. Thus, in some areas a few Negroes 
always voted in the primary elections and the whites made 
iittie fuss over the fact. In short, the white primary law 
with a few minor changes remained the same from 1902 to 
1930. Therefore the Allwright case created only a minor 
disturbance. In the two year interval between the All- 
wright decision and the passage of the Boswell Amendment, 
the “big mules," industrialists, and planters saw an oppor- 
tunity to limit further the franchise to a more easily 
controlled electorate. But instead of strengthening the 
primary, they chose to place more safeguards around the 
registrars as had been the case in 1901. Discretion was 
to be left in the hands of the registrars; they alone could 
stop Negro mass registration and thus form the "last de- 
fense of wnite supremacy." See Dadeville Record, Decem- 
ber 14, 1933; Birmingham Age-Herald, September 17, 1946; 
Birmingham News, Octover oT and 30, 1946; Montgomery 
Advertiser, October 10, 18, 22, 27 and 30, 1946. 
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Executive Committee in 1946 to open the door to Negro par- 
ticipation in the Democratic white primary. The door had 
been closed to Negroes in some areas for seventy-five 
years. But to enter the primary, the Negro had first to 
satisfy the registrars that he could comply with all of 
the provisions outlined in the Boswell Amendment, the new 
evasive device. 

This amendment was sponsored by E. C. Boswell of 
Geneva County, a man with a "gospel" to save white suprem- 
acy but who at the same time was not a bona fide register- 
ed voter of the state.” The proposed amendment revised 
section 181 of the suffrage article in the constitution of 
1901 which contained the literacy and property clauses. It 


also made it mandatory that new applicants be able to read 


stitution of the United States; be employed the greater 
part of twelve months next preceding the time they offer 
to register; be of good character and understand the duties 
and obligations of a good citizen under a republican form 
of government. Property qualifications could not be sub- 
stituted for the literacy test. The key passage of the 
amendment was, "read and write, understand and explain any 
| 39In 1915. Boswell] was convicted of false pretense 
which automatically removed his rights of citizenship, 
including the right to vote, until 4 pardon was issued. 


Forty-one years later the pardon was granted. Montgomery 
Advertiser, January 13 and February 15, 1956. 
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article of the Constitution of the United States, 40 

In the campaign for ratification proponents of the 
amendment generally maintained that the measure would stop 
wholesale frauds at the ballot box, legally support white 
Supremacy, lead to an enlightened democracy, prevent social 
equality with a group that had no sense of obligation, and 
would insure the form of government handed dow by white 
fathers, 4+ One proponent from the Black Belt said that the 
amendment would prohibit 6,000 Negroes in his area from 
registering and voting, thus saving "white supremacy." He 
said further that the Negro did not belcng in a white mants 
voting box. +” Governor Sparks told the people that the | 
amendment was needed to stop the average Negro, who owned 
a car worth more than the $300 worth of property required 
by the constituticn, from gaining an unrestrictive ballot. 
A 200-member advisory committee with a $35,000 budget was. 
set up to direct the fight for adoption of the amendment. 
Four of the six living members of the 1901 constitutional 


convention served on this committee. 43 














LOvne Constitution of the State of Alabama and 
Amendments (Montgomery, 1950), 133-34. See Walter B. es 
Citizenship and Voting in Alabama (Montgomery, 1947), 63-70. 


+lyont gomery Advertiser, September 9, 1946; Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, October i2, 1946; Birmingham News, 
October 30, 1916. of 


42yviontgomery Advertiser, September 25 and 26, 1944; 
"Alabama Keeps ‘White’ Elections," Christian Century, 
LXTII (1946), 1451. oy ; 


43Montgomery Advertiser, October 20 and 22, 1946. 
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Opponents of the measure said that it was undemo-~ 
cratic, dishonest, arbitrary, and a tool to be used by 
the Ku Klux Klan; that it would make of the STE 
petty tribunals, and hurt the conscience of white Alabam- 
ians.** The foremost white Alabamian to oppose the Bos- 
well Amendment was Richard T. Rives, at present tne feder- 
al judge who ruled segregation on public buses unconstitu- 
tional. Judge Rives took the position that the “understand 
and explain" clause was "legalistic mumbo-jumbo." He said 
that the way would be laid open for federal suits to go 
directly to federal courts, and that such suits would make 
it impossible to get competent registrars; that such arbi- 
trary power in incompetent hands was dangerous; that only 
"sood Negroes" (shose who could be controlled) would be en- 
couraged to register; and finaily, that the bill would rub 
a moral cancer on the character of the white man.*? Sever- 
ai debates on the merits of the amendment were held over 
the state. Judge Rives took a prominent part in these 
16 


devates.- 








itera ©. Foster, "“Boswellianism Technicue in the 
Restriction of Negro voting," Phylon, XV (1949), 26-37; 
"The Right to Vote," New South, ty (1949), 3; Birmingham 
News, January 25, i946. 


Montgomery Advertiser, April 20 and October 22, 
1946; Alabama Lawyer. VII, 291. 

Leviontgomer y Advertiser, September 13, October 6, 
18, 30 and November 9, 1946. 
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Late in the campaign the Negro entered the fight 
against the amendment . Negro ministers set aside Sunday, 


November 3, 1946, as a day of prayer for the defeat of the 


WitKEU and ungouly Boswell Amendment.” <Appes: 
to white religious leaders to use Heir influence to de- 
feat a measure "designed to keep people from their God given 
rights." Negroes were told to vote "no" or against the 
amendment with the good white people. They were told to 

ask the whites why they had been denied the exercise of the 
franchise for fifty-six years.4/ 

In the November, 1946 election the amendment was _ 
ratified by a vote of 89,163 to 76,843, a margin of 12,320 
votes. The amendment carried in forty-one counties and 
failed in twenty-six. After ratification, opponents said 
that the measure was unsound, obnoxious, intolerable, anda 
2 cheater of Negro rights to which no honest white man could 

In 1947, Negroes organized "V.D.Day" or "Vote De- 
fense Day." Through this drive they proposed to raise 
$15,000 to defray the expenses of a test case on the Bos- 
well Amendment, and bring legal action against boards which 


refused qualified Negroes the ballot. Part of the movement 











47 1b4d., October 16, 19, 27 and 31, 1946; Chicago 
Defender, June 15, 1944; New York Daily Worker, October 20, 


oO 
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4B vont somery Advertiser, November 10, 1946; Louisville 
Courier-Journal, November 7, 1946; New York Herald Tribune, 
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was labeled "operation suffrage."*9 On February 28, 1948, 
ten yieerens who were denied partici pation in the primary 


sought suit, Bayis v. Schell, against the reg- 





istrars. The court was asked by the Negroes to declare 


the Boswell Amendment void because it infringed upon vo 


“yights of Negroes of Mobile, ‘ithe most sono siduds part 


.~ being to understand and explain the Federal Constitution." 


Each plaintiff asked for $10,000 damages. The plaintiffs 
were joined by E. Otis Braxter, minister and student, who 
brought a similar suit at Birmingham, The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled the amendment unconstitution- 
al but did not grant damages. On appeal the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
Mobile County board of registrars was enjoined permanently 
from enforcing the requirements of the amendment. The 
amendment was too indefinite, and boards could apply any 
meaning or interpretation. The Court said that it amount- 
ed to a denial of equal protection of law guaranteed by 

the Fourteenth Amendment. The Court took cognizance of 

the fact that over a period of time somewhere between 1947 
and March 1, 1948 sixty-five Negroes had been registered 
and fifsy-seven rejected because they could not "understand 
and explain" the Constitution. The registrars throughout 
their full term had not asked one of the 2,800 whites reg- _ 


istered to explain the Constitution. Furthermore, the Bos- 

















4opittsburg Courier, Sctober 18-24 ami November i5, 
1947; Foster,"Boswellianism," 35-37. 
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well Amendment violated the Fifteenth Amendment both in 


intent and effect.°? 


Amendment was the adoption of the Voter Qualification 


Amendment of 1951 sometimes called the "Bonner ‘piattanonaniee 








or "Little Boswell" Amendment. Thé Yirst “Voter ¢ Qualifi- 
cation Amendment introduced in the House passed in 1949 
but was filibustered to death in the Senate by a few of 
Governor Folsom's stalwarts. It was not until the session 
in 1951 that the new amendment passed the legislature; and 
after the state supreme court had assured the legislature 
that it saw nothing in the amendment that showed intent to 
"discriminate against anyone," or infringe on the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth amendments. ?~ 
The Voter Qualification Amendment restricted rege 

istration to those who could read and write any article of 
the Constitution of the United States, were of good char- 
acter, and understood the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship. Members of the board of registrars were constituted 
and declared to be "Judicial Officers," to determine judic- 
ially whether applicants to register had the proper qual~ he 


ifications. The justices of the state supreme court were 


ordered to Raarere a RE SR AOD ANE cay to aS aoe by the pregis- 











ae v. Schell, 336 U.S. 932 (1948); @1 Federal 
Supplement 872 (1949); New York Herald-Tribune, ante Lee 
1949. 


d1ps rmingham News, May 20 and June 23, 1951. 
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trars in aiding them to pass upon the qualification of 


each applicant.°* 


Qualification Amendment, Negro opposition was spearheaded 


by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


- People. The whites were reminded that when they allowed 
restriction of the ballot on racial grounds they paved 
the way for torrents of bigotry that would be turned against 
poor whites, Labor unions; religious and geographical groups; 
and that the new amendment would make legal the old illegal 
methods practiced against Negroes. In a petition to whites, 
Negroes said that they were alarmed over the attempt of the 
whites to deprive them of certain fundamental rights of 
citizenship contrary to the established concepts of democ- 
racy; that the new bill would not improve the quality of 
votes in the state; and that it would make a mockery of 

Demccracy.?? 

Again Attorney Rives led the white opposition and 
predicted that the amendment would be outlawed like the 

Boswell Amendment. Opposing white dailies called the bill 4n 


unconstitutional measure which gave too much power to the 








°2Birmingham News, January 25 and February 7, 1949; 
Montgomery Advertiser, February 20, 1949; Negro Year Book 
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?3psetsburgh Courier, September 29, 1951; Birming- 
ham World, September 21, 1951; Montgomery Advertiser, 
August 22, 1951. 
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registrars and which could be turned against any minor- 
ity. The author of the ba dalin tes Miller Bonner of Negro- 
voteless Wilcox County and father-in-law of the rresent 
White Citizen Council head, Sam Engelhardt, denied the 
charges and said that it would only insure white suprem- 
acy. Other advocates said it was not aimed at ‘the Negro. ie 
inescapable, however, was the fact that it was sponsored 
by the same white supremacy advocates who stood behind the 


Boswell laws?” 


In December, 1951, the Voter Qualification Amend- 
ment became a part of the constitution. The vote for rati- 
fication was 60,357 to 59,988, a favorable margin of 369. 
One newspaper accused stay-at-home Negroes of ratifying the 
law. Only 2,000 of the 4,500 qualified Negro voters in 
Jefferson County voted, 1,000 of the 2,500 in Mobile, and 
900 of 1,500 in Montgomery. A record turn out from any of 


50> The. Monte 


the above counties would have defeated the law. 
gomery Advertiser and the Birmingham News said that the new 
law would grant greater leeway for subterfuges to election 


judges, and that it was unwise to let three board members 





D4 Birmingham Catholic Week, December 8, 1951; Wash- 
ington Evening Star, December 9, — i951. 


Louisville ¢ Salen se ey December i232, i2 and 13, 
sel? 


sean Louis BLACK D ; & : - 
° ispatch, December 1 i951; At- 
lanta Daily World, Jan y 5 and December 9, 1952. 
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decide on good character.°/ The law still remains to be 
successfully challenged by Negroes. 

Other proposals affecting Negro suffrage before the 
legislature along with the Roswell Amendment would have 


separated activities of party from state, given candidates 








the right by law to reject and cast out Negro votes; permit- 


ted the state after elections to purchase votes from the 
party 328 made Gua law clear to Negroes that they would not 
vote in the white man's government; set literacy tests by 
law;?? gerrymandered Macon and adjoining counties so that a 
Negro majority would not exist in any of them; and enacted a 
voter-registration act. Only the latter proposal became law 
and applied to sixty-four of the sixty-seven counties. All 
voters had to re-register. It was hoped that this Voter-Reg- 
istration Act wouid eliminate or purge a majority of Negroes 
from the voters list, especially in the Biack Belt area. °° 


9 7viont gomery Advertiser, December 18, 1951; Birming- 
ham News, December 30 and January 28, 1952. 


2Svemphis Commercial Appeal, January 26, 1949. 
2 eMontibemeay Advertiser, February 20, 1949. 
60 


Ibid., August 22, 1951; Birmingham News, March 28, 
April 5 and September 7, 1951; Pittsburgh Courier, Septemb- 
er 29, 1951. The Voter-Registration Act was the handiwork 
of Sam Engelhardt who presently has been successful in per- 
suading the legislature to gerrymander /00 of the 410 Negro 
voters out of the city limits of the town of Tuskegee. Ne- 
groes retaliated by setting in motion a boycott of the white 
merchants of Tuskegee. On July 16, 1957 Engelhardt intro- 
duced a measure to abolish Macon County and divide it among 
Montgomery, Elmore, Bullock, Lee, and Tallapoosa counties. 
He said that if the Civil Rights bill passed Congress Negroes 
would take charge of the county. See Montgomery Advertiser, 
July (17,616; ene (eo eos 
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The Voter Qualification Amendment with all of its 
gimmicks was not as reliable a supporter of "white suprem- 
the poll vax. But the trouble with the poll tax 
was that it also disfranchised whites. By 1909 it had 
disfranchised 100; 000 white men; by 1940, 815,000 white men 


end women and 685, 000 Needvest The framers of the meas- 


ure in 1901 thought that whites would pay the tax and 

Negroes would not. They considered it unthinkable that a 

white man would neglect such a high and sacred duty and vol- 

untarily disfranchise himself. Yet, tc the mortification 

of the framers, that was exactly what the whites aia, ol 
For at least thirty-four years the Alabama legisla-~ 

ture did nothing about the situation except to pass the 


Tenth Amendment to the Constitution in 1923 which exempted 


World War I Veterans from paying the poll tax. A 


ious poll tax reform bills that came before it. The McCord 
bili, °3 which would have exempted 100,000 white men and 

women from all back taxes up to two years, was considered 

by the legislature in 1934. In 1935, a similar administra- 
tion supported Conner biill©4 was killed by the Senate. Other 











6lvont gomery Colored Alabamian, November 20, 1909; 
Birmingham News, April 27, 1941. 


Se “Birmingham News, May 13, 1923. 
O3mont gomery Advertiser, January 28, 1934. 
S4tbid., May 8, 1935. 
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similar bills, such as the Hode bill of 194,509 and the 

- Howell bill of 194.7°° which would have stricken out the 
cumulative feature of the 1901 poll tax bill were killed 
in legislative committees. In 1951, the McCary bi1197 was 


offered to the legislature and defeated. This bill would 


have prohibited the collection of poll taxes in fifty- 
seven counties. The other ten Negro-dominated Black Belt 
counties would have been permitted to keep the poll tax 
with its cumulative features. 

Conservatives generally supported the poll tax. 
They argued that repeal would mean a long step backward, 
open the flood gates to Negroes, and open the doors to soc- 
ial equality. °% 
the best minds in the state; that voting was a privilege 
rather than a right; that the schools would lose the tax 
revenue (which amounted to 4272 000 in 1940, approximately 
enough to operate the schools one day); and that the tax 
should remain in defiance of outside agitators including 


the Congress of the United States, °? 


Saiexander City Outlook, June 1, 1945. 


Oomontgomery Advertiser, July 22, 1947. 
| C7 rpid., April 12, 19°.1; Birmingham News, July 19, 
1952. 


OSatlanta Dagly World, December 16, 1939; Dothan 
BHagle, August 16, 1940. 
Oo ew: Orleans-Times Pica ne, December 22,:°1944: 
Gadsden News, July 3, 1944; Montgomery Advertiser, April 
13, 1940; May 14 and September 19, 19445 February 22, 1945. 
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Negroes never liked the tax but accepted it never- 
theless. By their newspapers, leaders, and Democratic 
clubs they were urged to pay the eth It was not until 
1941 that the Negro offered any form of organized resist- 
Be ee Oe ner AGeron ouLnRCCdere ge" on 
ganized "Abolish the Poll Tax" week. It was their inten- 
tion or aim to focus Negro attention on practices at the 
polls, registration, and white primaries. ‘+ There were 
many conjectures as to the reason of Negro apathy toward 
the tax. But William Brewer, a student of the tax tech- 
nique in the South, came up with what appeared to be the 
best answer. He cont ended that the ERE: aware of the 
other barriers to voting, saw little help to be gained from 


the abolition of the poll tax, (7 


Cver a period of twenty years, 1917-1937, white op- 
position to the poll tax grew slowly. The white public 
reluctantly grasped the idea that more whites were being 
disfranchised than Negroes, especially white women. The 
Mont gomery Advertiser called the poll tax a millstone around 


the necks of white women. in 1947, the Alabama Congress 








70Mont gomery Colored Alabamian, January ll, 1913; 
Montgomery Advertiser, April 4, 1930. 


“columbia Palmetto Leader, March 1, 1941; Houston 


Neero Lahor News, April te, I9kL. 


frmary L.'Moon, "The Negro Vote in the South; 1952," 
The Nation, CLXXV, 245-85; William M. Brewer, "The Poll 
fax and the Poll Taxers," Journal of Negro History, XXIX 
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of Parents and Teachers advocated repeal of the poll tax 
provision. The Congress was joined in this opinion in 
193é by the Communist candidate for governor, Robert Hail, 
by columnist John T. Graves of Birmingham, and by twenty- 


six of the living poll tax makers of 1901, and a few news- 


pa 
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By 1945, white women of the «state spearheaded the 
drive ion repeal of the tax. Foremost in the fight were 
the Business and Professional Women's Club and the League 
of Women Voters. Spokesmen for the clubs said that the 
tax needed repealing because it was obsolete and outmoded, 
that the intent for which it has been originally prcposed-- 
as a Negro deterrent--had lons since passed away and that 
the tax as it stood did not hinder Negroes as much as it did 


74 


whites. Other organizations that came to the support of 
the contentions of the women were the American Federation 
of Labor, the Birmingham Young Men Business Club, and the 
Jefferson County Teachers Association. /?. The Dothan ERagie, 


Montgomery Advertiser, Birmingham News, and Birmingham Post- 
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wews, April 29, 1937; Gctober 30, 1938; Fairhope Courier, 
December §, 1938; Foley Onlooker, November 24, 1938; Culiman 
Weekly Review, November IT, 1943. 


T4ontgomery Advertiser, April 12, 1951; April 26, 
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1953; Birmingham News, October 29, 1953; Atlanta Deily World, 


?aclanta Daily World, May 2 and iz, 1945; Chicags Dere 


March 10, 195l. 


Montgomery Advertiser, January 20, 1917; Birmingham 
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Herald also concurred in the contentions. The platforms 





of all candidates for governor after 1945 carried an anti- 
poll tax plank, either for complete abolition or for abo- 
lition of the cumulative features, /° 

By 1953, two things were evident: it was too diffi- 
cult for a majority of whites and Negroes to qualify to 
vote, and there were too man y safeguards to protect the 
ballot in the hands of a few. A reluctant legislature 
could not continue to overlook these factors nor ignore 
public sentiment for repeal. In May, 1953, it capitulated 
and passed the Meeks Bill. The cumuiative feature of the _ 
poll tax which required all voters to pay $1.50 yearly from 
age twenty-one to forty-five was cut to two years--the total 
cost to any voter was not to exceed $3.00. Acccrding to 
a generally accepted interpretation of the law, persons 
past their forty-seventh birthdays did not owe any tax. 
They were to get a free vote regardless or what taxes they 
did or did not previously pay. / 

Next to the poll tax the most active deterrent force 


to Negro suffrage after 1921 was the Ku Klux Klan. It 








76See for example, Dotnan Eagle, September 2, 1948; 
Montgomery Advertiser, September 10, 1944; May 20 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1953; Birmingham News, March 23, 1945; December’17, 

1953; Birmingham Post-Herald, May 16, 1944, December 7, 1953. 


lxets of Alabama, Regular Session 1953, I; 159. 
The purpose of the Meeks Bill was to Wéntitle a person to 
vote at any election by the people, he...shall have paid on 
or before the first day of February next oreceding the date 
of the election at which he offers to vote, ali poll taxes 
due from him for the two calendar years next preceding," 
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reigned supreme for eight years or more in Paes! 
The Klan claimed that its aims were free bowacit: free 
press, white supremacy; its motto, honor ones flag? "pro- 
mote public ecHootes serve the Protestant Church, fight 
for sanctity of the home, and promote respect for law. /9 
The Klan claimed further that it needed to control 
all politicai offices in order to maintain "white suprem- 
acyet By 1927, it couid boast that it controlled the gov- 
ernor's office, many sheriffs, and had friends on the high 
adawe, 8° The Kian said that it was the peseertfeant that 
the Negro ever had, but that it would see that the Negro 
would never get political preferment or social equality. 
Under the pretense of keeping the public morals, the Klan 
flogged "uppity" Negroes who wanted the bSitFot 2s And in 


defense of such acts of violence, it maintained that it 


against the N.A.A.C.P., W.E.B. DuBois, and northern agi- 


tators who advocated social equality and the ballot for 
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78 vont gomery Emanci rors June 22, 1918; Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, November 20, 1921. 


79aclanta oS ae Pa a December 16, 1922; pieniieian 


Post-Herald, February 21. Also see Librar of Congress 
Guarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions ashington, 
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OMontgome ry Advertiser, } 1ay 23 1925; August 28 1927. 
6134 rmingham Reporter, June 10, 1922; W.E.B. DuBois 
(ieee), 21. the Invisible Empire State," The Nation, XLIX 
1925 
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Negroes, °* 


This defense did not keep the Klan from coming un- 
der fire in the state even though its hold on the masses 
of Alabama was incredible--any person attempting to run 
for office without its blessing was almost sure of being 
defeated. The newspapers, headed by the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser, aided by Judge B. M. Miller of pandien. launched a 
campaign to annihilate the Klan. Montgouery, Birmingham, 
and Selma passed ordinances curbing its power. The civic 
clubs of Birmingham offered rewards for Klan beaters. 
Thanks to the above opposition the Klan strangulation hold 
on the state began to wane in 1928 and to break completely 
in 1935.°3 

Now, to consider the resuits of circumvention--the 
aftermath. The Negro leaders were responsible more or less 


for whatever progress the Negro made 


traw +h 
— ~o* Nt ww 


ov his period. They 
emerged with the new movement and grew in stature, strength, 
and confidence as time went on. However, most of these 
leaders were residents of the larger cities. No Negro 


leader of stature in Alabama appeared between the death of 








82uont gomery Rett sana SBT 87 PA Wie RIS 1d oe 
July 14, August 6, and September is 1927. 


B20, itt ose ctenber 17 and May 22; 1922; May 30 and- 
Aur s y Keni 1922; 3 Monon ibe, and November 3 ) 1925; ; Januar y 23° 3 
1931; May 28, 1935; September 27, 1953; Pittsburg Courier, 
November 6, 1926. See Moore, Alabama, 782-87. 


Booker Washington in 1915 and 1930. After 1930, they 
sprang up in all sections of the state with a singleness | 
of purpose--to acquire for the qualified Negro the ballot. 
A few of the prominent ones were Charles Gomilion of Tus- 
kegee; Edgar D. Nixon, Rufus Lewis, and James BE. Pierce 

of Montgomery; Arthur shdtaee Emory O. Jackson, and E. Paul 


Jones of Birmingham, These new leaders were more aggressive 





than the old, displayed less weutwldhtews: and worked more 
as a unit. They enjoyed trust and seemingly the complete 


conridence of the masses. Where they led the masses fol- 


8h 


lowed. 
These leaders were confronted in 1930, with a dilem- 
ma--they had to cling to a defunct "Lily White" Republican 


party or cast their lot with the Democratic white suprem- 


"es 


acists.''. With misgivings they chose the latter because of 


1 


-— <<-- = 
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its control over the election machi 


fe 


nery” at tne locai as 
well as the state level. They organized their ow wing of 
the party, the Alabama Progressive Democratic Association, 
This organization proposed to bind Negroes together for 
political action, discover new leaders, seek new ways of 


making politics pay dividends, and eaucate the Negro anew 


(eee eee SER ge et ST ne EE EE OTN 





Shr or names of Negro: leaders in the state see’ 
Chicago Defender, August 18, 1945, cana Memphis World, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952. Also See J. Ey Pierce, "negistration of 
Negro Voters in 1951" (Montgomery, 1956). 2°6 (90 So etO-18 
(Mime ographed. ) 
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to his duties as a free-minded voter. ©? 

Under the guidance of the new eee Negroes sought 
political office. The possibilities of such a move had | 
been explored as early as 1942 by Attorney Arthur Shores. 
Shores filed his candidacy for the Alabama House of Rep- 
resentatives from Jefferson County and drew a line of red 
ink through the "white only" clause. When the chairman of 
the party learned that Shores was a Negro, he returned the 
fee and informed Shores that only whites could be elected 
officials in the State of Alabama, °° Ten years ey and 
one year prior to the organization of the Negro Democratic 
Bepcetiies the "white only" clause prevented KX: J. Sullivan 
from running for a seat on the Birmingham city council. 
Negroes decided that if they were to seek office, they need- 
ed organized suidance.°? ) 

In 1954, the Association sponsored Shores four the 
same post which had been denied him in 1942. This time he 
was allowed to run and polled 4,015 votes out of a possible © 


4€§,000 in a twenty-nine-candidate racese® Others sponsored 


by the Association were Edgar D. Nixon who lost his bid for 





853 irmingham News, November 16, 1953; Woodward, Jim 
Crow, 124-25. 


SO, e1anta Daily World, March 21, 194<e. 
875 irmingham world, Octover 31, i952. 


885 irmingham’World, May 7, 1954. 
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membership on the Montgomery County Democratic. Executive 
Committee by less than 200 votes; Alexander L. Herman and 
Clarence H. Montgomery who were elected tc the Mobile 

County Democratic Executive Committee; and Jessie P. Guzman | 
who lost the race for a seat on the Macon County Board of 
Education. 89 Later, Demetrius Newton, Vernard F. Thomas, 
John A. Barney, and L. C. Lamar qualified for aldermanic 
races in their respective cities. All lost. At least one 
step had been accomplished: the Negro candidate had won 

the right to qualifyec” 

From 1946 on, the Negro leader turned his attention 
to the organization of voters' drives. _In collaboration 
with the C.I.0. and N.A.A.C.P., Negro leaders in 1946 or- 
ganized drives in all counties except Negro-voteless Lowndes 


and Wilcox counties where a special vote commission wes. re- 


failed. Veterans in groups of 100 marched on the court- 
house at Birmingham. Negro teachers of Birmingha:: in an 
assembly raised $1,000 to pay for advertisements in four 
leading newspapers telling of their grievances against 


ae 


white disfranchisers. In other cities the drives were 
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Montgomery, ldvertiser, June. 135.2 








9lBirminghan News, January 25, 1946; New York Daily 
Worker, January 28, 19L4. 
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caiied "Crusade for ballots," "Fair deal to Kegroes," end 
the "ballot budget plan." Under the latter plan ten Ne- 
groes were to present themselves for registration each day 
until the county's quota of 100 had been exhausted. Ques- 
tionnaires which included the wants and needs of the Negro 
constituents were presented to white candidates to be fill- 
ed out. If the candidate answered favorably, his name was 
presented to Negro voters for their consideration. ?* 

The above efforts stimulated the organization of 
other groups dedicated to the task of obtaining the ballot. 
They were: Negro Spain Right to Vote Clubs, United 
Registration Committees ge Metropolitan Council of Negro 
Women, Abraham Lincoin Suffrage League of Alabama’ National 
Negro Prayer Assootetylon: and Veterans Associations. 74 The 
psychology of mass association seemed to heip to abate the 
Also it seemed that the famous Scottsboro 
se at Huntsville shook the common Negro on the streets out 


Le 


a 
of his self-imposed lethargy. in spite of the fact 





92 coh oe” Toes et eaves August 18, 1946; ‘Birmingham 
World, March 2 1953. See Robert E. Davis, The American 
Nezro's Dilemma: The Negro's Self-Imposed Predicament New 


Tork, 1954), 25-130. 


93Rirmingham: News 


, January 31, 1938: Atlanta Daily 
World, September 18, 1937. 





world, January 10, 1938; January 6, 





??Thid., ene, 23, 1952; Montgomery Advertiser, 
December 20, 1946. 
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that Alabama was the most willful state in resorting to 

various subterfuges, the Negro common man followed his 

leader, organized, and insisted on his right to F066 .2° 
For all his efforts, what did the Negro gain? Only 

a small percentage of the 149,000 registered Negro voters 

in 1690 could qualify under the new constitution. Eight 

years after ratification of the constitution 3,742 Negroes 

had registered. ' By! 1915) the’ ragurethda decreasedby- 74202" 

Even populous Birmingham with $5,260 eligible colored voters 

had only 352 on the rolls in 1928. The 20,000 colored vet- 

erans returning from World War I made little or no effort 

to get their names added to the voters list. In fact out 

of the 6,289 registrants for 1920 in Jeffersen, Mobile, and 

Montgomery counties. none seemed to have been Negroes. 9° 


By 1930, the Negro vote had diminished to between 


stir and was later encouraged by the new National Democratic 
administration. At first individuals asserted their pre- 
rogative to vote. Bob Knox of Dothan, who had, to the sur- 


prise of everyone, been qualified since 1901, cast his 
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9Rirmingham Age-Herald, September 22; 1940; Rich-’ 
mond Planet, April 1, 1933; Chicago Defender, September 6, 
1952. 
{teser cape Colored Alabamian, January 11 and March 8, 
1913; January 15, 1916; Birmingham Age-Herald, October 7, 
1917. 


983 irmingham Age-Herald, December 9, 1919; Baltimore 
Afro-American, September 1, [928. 
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first ballot in several years.?? Dr. Robert R. MOGoun 
President of Tuskegee Institute, acting as advisor to 
President Herbert Hoover cast a Democratic ballot in the 
State for Senator John Bankhead in 1932. Bankhead's ri- 
val, Tom Heflin, tried to throw the ballot out on the 
grounds that "only qualified white electors" might partic- 
ipate and the fact that Moton placed "Dr." before his name 
on the voter's list. Both accusations were ignored and the 
ballot was sustained.+ Two years later the President 
of Alabama State College, Dr. H. C. mrenhodm! was disqual- 
ified and prohibited from casting his ballot in the prim- 
ary. He refused to be denied the right--his vote was sus- 
tained. The efforts and successes of these Negroes en- 
couraged others to try tot 

The vote stood somewhere between 1,500 and 2,000 
for 1940, This was .39 of one per cent of the adult pop- 


ulation of 511,779. The greatest gains were made after 


1946. The figure rose to approximately 6,000, 19 





99viont gomery Advertiser, November 9; 1928; Birming- 
ham World, November b iy 1940; Dothan Eagle, June S53 es 


100yot0n, What the Negro Thinks, 133+40; New’ York 
Amsterdam News, May ; 32; Anniston Star,-May 27, 1932 
Roanoke Leader, June 8, 1932; Foley Onlooker, June 23, 1932» 


svi Nashville Globe and Independent, May 11, 1935. 


102charles W. Smith, Jr., Electorate in an Alabama Com- 
munity (University, 1942), 9-18; John G: Van Deusen, Blac 
Man in-White America (Washington, 1938),-101; The Alabama 
Lawyer, i111 (1942), 291; Birmingham’News, October 30, 1°45; 
May 7, 1946; Key, Southern Politics, 522. See "Survey of 
Negro Voters for’ 1948-1955" made by J.M. Anders at State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama (mimeographed. ) 
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By 1952 there were around 25,596--an increase of 
something like 1,200 per cent for a twelve year period 
from 1940 to 1952. Yet, this total was only five per cent 
of the Negro population of voting age and only 3.2 per 
cent of the total qualified voters of the state, 

Consider, for inaiednss Negro registration in the 
State for 1952 and 1954. Counties with a large Negro pop- 
ulation were the most reluctant in registering Negro ap- 
plicants. Table 2, illustrates the difficulty experienced 
by would-be Negro voters in twelve selected Black Belt 
counties. Negro population twenty-one years and over ex- 
ceeded the white population of the same age by 43,544. Yet, 
only 1,325 or 1.27 per cent of the total nuinber of Negroes 
eligible in 1952 were registered, and 2,238 of 2.16 per 
cent in 1954. Two counties, Lowndes ond Wilcox, had no 
Negro voters in 1952 or 1954. The third county, Sumter, 
which failed to report in 1952, reported 250 registered 
in 1954. All other counties except Hale and Bullock show- 


ed increases for the two year period. 





Counties 


Barbour 
Bullock 
Choctaw 
Dallas 
Green 
Hale 
Lowndes 
Macon 
Marengo 
Perry 
Sumter 
Wilcox 


Totals 








(a)Pierce, "Registration," 5. 


8,022 
2,633 
4,912 
12,597 
1,820 
3 , 680 


PAS ME 


3,081 
RE 
Pei 
3,600 
3, 560 


55,165 








7,350 
2 9h23 
4,819 
12,132 
6,624 
7,038 
6,524 
14, 526 
10,223 
6,349 
8.698 
8,213 


103 , 709 





TABLE 2. NEGRO REGISTRATION 
IN 12 SELECTED COUNTIES IN THE BLACK BELT 
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White Negro Negroes Negroes 
Population] Population! Registered | Registered 
21 years 21 years 1952 1954 
and over and over 
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Table 3 shows Negro registration for the whole state 
in 1952 and 1954. Negro population twenty-one years and 
over for the period was 511,779 out of 979,714 total pop- 
ulation above twenty-one years of age, In 1952, there 
were 25,596 or 5eOQ per cent of Negroes 45 slatencah and 
49,162 or 9.6 pex cent in 1954. The greatest gains in 
numbers for the two year period were shown in the four coun- 
ties of Tuscaloosa, Walker, Mobile, and Escambia, but in 
percentage gained these counties would fall below sever- 
al counties in 1954 that had small registrations in 1952. 
The total gain was 23,566, the greatest number of Negroes 
registered in such a short span of time since 1868. Negro 
registration in 1954 was 6.6 per cent of the total white 
registration for early 1955 with three counties not report- 


ing. It is roughly estimated that there are $10,COO white 
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Every 
county except Jefferson, Hale, and Bullock had an increase 


of Negro voters. The new Negro leadership, the awakening 


(2 


fF the rank and file, the repeal of the Bosweil Amendment, 
and the softening of the poil tax requirements share the 
greatest responsibility for the increase of Negro regis- 
tration since 1930. 

So far as Negro registration is concerned the coun- 
ties of Alabama may be classified as follows: (1) "diffi- 
cult" counties include Autauga, Barbour, Choctaw, Coving- 
tons Dalzas: elmore. Green, Hale, Jefferson, Macon, Mar- 


shall, Marengo, Monroe, Montgomery, Perry,and Sumter; 
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(2) "moderate" counties include Barbour, Bibb, Diniey 
Coffee, Conecuh, Gueneray: Fayette, Geneva' Erste Sain vee 
Madison, Mobile, Randolph, Pike, and Shelby; (3) "cord- 
ial and encouraging” are Belaweel pacers peinour Chil- 
ton, Colbert, Coosa, Etowah, ackoens aiken. and Wash- _ 
ingtcn; (4) "prohibited" are Lowndes, icon. and Bullock. 
Though the latter at present has six registered Negro vo- 
ters, there has been a decrease since 1952 and the regis- 


trars have refused to add new ones to the List. 19% 


193 see Birmingham News, February 11 and 19, 1949; 
"Right to Vote," New South, IV (1949), 3; Montgomerv.fid- 
vertiser, ‘ugust 16 and November 20, 1949; June 21, 1957; 
Birmingham World, March 25; 1952; April 6, 1954; Pitts-- 
burgh Courier, September 8,°1954; Negro Year Book, 1952, 
p. 307; Montgomery Examiner, April 15, 1954; Biefce, "Reg- 
istration," 18; Anders, "Survey," 1. The following pattern 
sees to eiierge and probabviy Snuould ve expected, Urban 
Negroes were more energetic in securing the ballot than 
rural Negroes, All drives for new voters were organized 
and executed in the larger urban areas with the exception 
of Tuskegee. In many rural areas where whites encourage 
Negroes to vote, Negroes are reluctant about getting reg- 


istered. 
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TABLE 3. NEGRO REGISTRATION BY CCUNTIES 
IN 1954 AND NUMBER CF VOTING AGE( a) 










Negro Pop- 
ulation 21 
years and 


Whites Reg- 


Counties istered 





Autauga 4.3560 
Baldwin Lihz3 13 5669 
Barbour 73,150 6,000 
Bibb 26197 5; 400 
Blount 4.25 a 87 10,500 
Bullock D Hes 7 6 2,196 
Butier 6;119 ‘250 ‘600 8,723 
Calhoun 8,270 1,000 Leaks 22,182 
Chambers tisk 20 20 625 _ No Report 
Cherokee 734 55 165 ; 
Chilton 2,029 300 875 No Report 
Choctaw 4,819 urs 67 33,900 
Clarke 6:422 100 1,00 7,832 
Clay 1;010 84 8h 7,122 
Coffee Big 88 4.20 8,250 
Cleburne 25 ~~ 51 5 5 566 
Colbert 5516 -- 756 12;000 
Conecuh L427 52 550 3,360 
Coosa 438286 60 A351 43818 
Covington Rake: 100 160 14,800 
Crenshaw 2,799 ~- L69 7; 000 
Cullman ‘24,6 81 51 19,825 
Dale 25454 -- 165 9,000 
Dailas 18;,1.32 112 U5 No Report 
DeKalb 438 215 21,887 
Elmore 5’ Shue 10 200 a $27 
Escambia $0072 200 250 8.998 
Etowah 72 bos S00 1,445 30;116 
Fayette 1 Bp P49 J 150 24,3 7,000 
Franklin 695 ~- 325 11,066 
sneva 1;655 -- 250 7; 000 
Green 6,624 21 165 1;664 
Hale 7038 300 126 2 7900 
Henry 4,027 i > 
Houston 7,200 986 1,186 $? 000 
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TABLE 3. (Continued) 
















Negro Pop- 
ulation 21 
years and 


Whites Reg- 
istered 


pee 





Counties 


Jackson wecak 115,400 
Jefferson 121;510 97 34ae 
Lamar 1,199 : 500 
Lauderdale 3,985 17,000 
Lawrence 3,004 7,000 
Lee 8,948 7;800 
Limestone 4. ,;007 8,318 
Lowndes 6,514 PeeTL 
Macon 14,526 2,875 
Madison KO, 225 18,000 
Marengo 10,223 6 5035 
Marion 378 11;660 
Marshall “596 15;000 
Mobile 453085 135296 
Monroe 5,914 l, ,800 
Montgomery 34;065 23; 500 
Mor gai be O55 yg Ee 
Perry 6,349 5432 
Pickens 5: 5h S516 
Pike 6,863 8,765 
Randolph Deeper 8; 500 
Russell 103127 8,050 
St. Ciair 25354 75988 
Shelby 35362 3-700 
Sumter 8,698 3,200 
Talladega 9,310 1,017 1,726 16; 200 
Tallapoosa 5,073 200 ‘500 12;000 
Tuscaloosa 14,145 2,500 53,400 16,000 
Walker 3; 81,0 650 254.00 24: 072 
Washington 1,677 36 600 §,000 
WIPéS2 #215 00 00 2:500 
Winston ie — be25 7,460 
Total BT sto 25,596 49,377 738,905 


————————eeeeeeeeee————e—o—E=EEeeEeEEOO 
(al pierce, "Registration," 6-8, 10-18; Anders, "Sur- 


vey." 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


Nearly one-half million Negro slaves were set free 
in Alabama in 1865 and a new social, political and eco- 
nomic order--disbelieved and denied by members of the old 
slaveocracy--was in the making. The first Reconstruction 
Act had permitted the military commander of the district 
to call for an election to a constitutional convention, 
select mixed registrars, and supervise a convention cam- 
paign. The 104,518 enrolled Negroes insured the holding 
of a convention and selected twenty Negroes as delegates. 
A new constitution was written and the Negro enfranchised. 
Bourbon opposition to and successful prevention of ratifi- 
cation of the new document was set aside by Congress and 
the Constitution of 1868 became effective. 

The shock of federal adoption of the constitution 
along with other uncontrollable conditions drove ths di- 
vided whites together and a Democratic union was formed 
with "white supremacy" as the goal. The chief opponent 
of this new union was the newly-organized Republican party 
which devended mainly on controlled Negro votes. 

In 1870, the Republicans lost control of the state 
to the Democrats but with the aid of the enfranchised Negro 


rsecained control in 1872. Two years later the Republican 
s x Pp 
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administration was overthrown by a solidly white supported 
“white supremacy" campaign, 

The Rourbon administration immediately called a con- 
vention and wrote a constitution with enough restrictive 
¢lauses to ensure control "forever." Negro suffraze was 
left undisturbed since there was fear of federal interven- 
tion. 

The Negro as a member of the legislature was more or 
iess a victim of circumstances and was forced unwillingly 
into coalitions with the Scalawags and Carpetbaggers. Af- 
ter the adoption of the Constitution of 14675, he was denied 
privileges in the party of his choice and unwanted in the 
party of his former master. He fought vack but to no avail. 
He was a mere "puppet" in the hands of skillful political 


“puppeteers." 


the Bourbons turned to the legislature to make their con- 
trol more secure. The legislature passed election laws 
aimed at more rigid control of Negre votes and 2 secret 
ballot law. The Democratic party consolidated its ranks, 
frowned on dissension, and left control in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. Legal and illegal expedients were 
also used to control Negro votes. 

Republican strength was greatly diminished by inter- 


party strife. Negroes, who were the life blood of the party, 
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patronage, and practically every year organized movements to 
run their own show. The "Top Brass" of Negro leadership 
fought among themselves;‘the lower echelon was constantly 
shifting positions; and the bewildered Negro masses sank 
slowly into a state of apathy only to be rescued and brought 
into prominence for a brief period by the Populist revolt. 
The better entrenched Bourbons in 1890 faced for the 
first time a challenge to their ruie. Some opposition be- 
fore 1890 had come from the Greenbackers but such opposi- 
tion had been a mere skirmish compared to the Populist re- 
volt. The Negro vote became an invaluable premium coveted 
by a divided white electorate. It was sought after, pamp- 
ered, and counted "in" rather than “out.” The intense drive 
of the "Lily White" faction to sever the relationship of 
the Negro to the Republican party caused a demoralized, de- 
ted Negro to become more susceptible a Democratic in- 
trigue. The Negro generally dic not adhere to Populists' 


pleas. In the end, Populism was sacrificed on the altar of 


The Bourbons were now determined that a similar sit- 
uation would never arise again. The one panacea offered by 
them was complete Negro disYranchisement. The Bourbons 
claimed that the Negro was a threat tc white supremacy and 
was an evil force of corruption that needed checking. The 
emocrats called for a constitutional convention. The Negrc. 


musses opposed such a move. The Republican party vacillated 
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on the issue. 

The convention was called. Negro petitions that 
entreated the convention not to disfranchise all Negroes 
were ignored. A suffrage provision was adopted that in- 
cluded a temporary plan and a permanent plan. The tempor- 
ary plan was for the protection of the illiterate poor 
whites. It included a soldier, eoneauifn bles and under- 
standing clauses. The permanent plan included a two year 
resident requirement; literacy, agate athoud and character ~ 
tests; property qualifications; and poll tax requirements. 
The lengthened residence requirements were aimed at the 
migratory nabits of the Negro. The poll tax was to be paid 
nine months before election and was cumulative from year 
to year. 

In 1902 the Democrats took further steps to elimin- 
ate the Negro by adopting the white primary. The "Lily 
Whites" acquiesced in this move and locked forward to hav- 
ing two white parties in Alabama. The "Liiy Whites" of 
course were unaware of the changing attitude of President 
Roosevelt toward Negre participaticn in Republican party 
activities. They were surprised to learn that the President 
was insisting that the Negro retain his rightful place in 
the party. In the meantime, Negroes were trying to re- 
capture the lost ballot. They organized the colored Man's 
Association in order to test the constitutionality of the 


disfranchising provisions of the new state constitution and 
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the arbitrary power of the registrars. A suit was brought, 
but the Supreme Court of the United States failed to give 
the relief Sought by the Negroes. By 1910 the Negroes had 
“managed to get 3,752 enrolled on the voters list. This was 
96,258 less than the number enrolled in 1900. 

The return of the Negro to politics in Alabama was 
littered with heartoreaks and dae ieornemants. Only a minor- 
ity of Negro voices urged him to attempt to register and pay 
his poll taxes. The Democratic party was impervious to his 
plea for the ballot. In 1914 "Lily Whites" gained control 
of the party and expelled the Negro and even under pressure 
from the national party refused to recant. This move mark- 
ed the end of the Republican party in Alabama. Then follow- 
ed a decline of Negro voters in the state from 3,742 in 
1910 to around 1,500 or 1,600 in 1930. 

At this point the Negro took matters into his own 
hands and made plans to abolish or circumvent the control 
devices set up by the dominant party. He also came to the 
nclusion that political restitution lay within the Demo- 
cratic party~--the "white supremacists" party. Systematic 
and periodic attacks were madé on the registrars and the 
evils of the registration process. Negroes did not attack 
directly the poll tax provisions; this task was left mainly 
to the white women of the state. In 1953 the tax was re- 


pealed. 
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Following the Allwright case of 1944 which stzxuck 
down the white primary in Alabama, the Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee and the registrars opened the registration 
doors to Negroes and then immediately closed them again 
with the Boswell Amendment. In 1951 the outlawed Boswell 
Amendment was replaced by the Voters Qualification Amendment 
which required voters to read and write any article of the 
Constitution of the United States and satisfactorily answer 
a questionnaire compiled by the justices of the state Su- 
preme Court. The Amendment remains unchallenged. Under 
its provisions Negrc registration increised more than fifty 
per cent and Negro candidates for the first time in more 
than fifty years offered themselves for public office. 


But compared to 


a) 


urrounding states Alabama has ap- 
proximately 110,023 fewer Negro voters than Georgia; 67,534 
fewer than Florida; 36,634 fewer than Tennessee; and 31,366 
more than Mississippi. Suffrage provisions in the constitu- 
tions of Tennessee and Florida are more liberal than Ala- 
bama. Roth recuire one year residence, no educational or 
property requirements, non-cumulative poll tax, and primar- 
jes which 2re controlled by the Democratic party. Georgia's 
suffrare provisions are less liberal than the above two 
states but more liberai than Alabama's. Since only one 
year residence is required, there is no poll tax, and the 


new constitution does not mention primaries. The require~ 
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ments of Mississippi and Alabama are practically the same 
except that Alabama up to 1953 had a cumulative poll tax 
which along with educational, residential, and property 
requirements made her} registration process the most com- , 
plicated and undemocratic in the South, or for that matter, 
in the United States. As one editor put it, "It takes 


guts to vote in Alabama." 
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